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KEATURING a discussion of “local 

COLTON mferesting and 
well attended meeting of the East- 
ern North Carolina Division of 
southern Textile 
held September 30th at the Textile 
Department 
nn Raleigh. 

T. W. Mallen 
the Rosemary Manufacturing 
pany, Rosemary, N. 
of this division, presided at the 
meeting Mr. Mutlien handled the 
meeting im a very interesting and 
effective manner and snucceeded in 


Association was 
State College 
superintendent of 


ane chairman 


bringing out a great deal of worth 
while information during the dis 
cussion. He was assisted by Norman 
B. Hill, 

Departing 
usual custom of limiting the 


secretary of Lhe 
somewhal Prom 


purely foo a aisecussion of tech 
nical questions relating Corton 


mnanutacturing processes, the meet 
meg was devoted almost entirelw to 
“u Study of the use of eotton grown 
North 
Chairman Mullen explain 


in the Eastern sections of 
(Lareotina 
eal thal 


fhorough 


ion, which is grown right at hte 
of the mills in BKastern Caro 
ina and delivered to 
from the tields should he 
benefit 
reason 


dtireet! 
of great 
lo fhe milis in question. For 
It was decided not to 
a forma! questionna ire for the 
meeting, as is the usual custom, buf 
lo confine it ehietiv to a general 
consideration of the uses and timits 
Kastern North Carolina 
cotton with a staple length of three 


hor use 


quarters to seven-eighths inches 
In the discussion that followed | 
was evident that the mill men are 
greativ interested’ in the possibilities 
ol using more local cotton It was 
also brought out that the 
which has been under wav in North 
taro.ina for some years to help the 
develop a cotton 
with much better spinning qualities 
fhan it formerly had is making good 
This work, carmed out in 
between the farmers, 
fhe cotton egrowine experts of the 
Sfate Experimental Farms and. the 
Textile Sehool of State College. has 
resulted in the production of a 
much more suitable cotton than was 
formerly grown in the State. The 
work 18 still being carnmed out, and 
With the eontinued eo Operaclion oft 


movement 


Cotton planters 


ProLress, 


CO-Operallon 


the mills. the farmers... the U. 
Depa riment of Agricullurre ond the 
State agencies, it is expected that 
ii wil ullimately result in enabling 


lhe mills to purciuase practically all 
of their cotton trom local sourees 

It is apparent that the mills are 
now much 


local eoatton than they 


disposed Ti) tise 
There still exists much 


eotton iT} 


vears ago. 
prejudice against this 
many quarters, but if is being grad- 
ually overcome, the meeting showed. 
Vanvy are now using targee 
quantifies of this cotton and ob 
luining excellent results in spinning 
it. as well as tinding ifs use an eco- 

Chairman Mullen stated that as “a 


prophet not 


avantage 


without honor save 


T. W. Mullen. 


ij also crue 
not with 
out value save m ifs own commu 


in his own country, 
thal loreal Cotton 
nitq, and that manv nulls in other 
sections have found they could use 
local eotton to good advantage and 
using than 
same of the sectpons 


were more targely 
milis in the 
where if Is grown 

In connection with the movement! 
io improve the cotton staple by in 
ducing the farmer to plant the bet 
fer varreties and to use the neces 
sary precautions in. seed selection 
umd ginning, speakers at the meet 
ing showed that while the Bastern 
farmers have succeeded in 
producing better cotton, they have 
not been able to “cash in’ on ther 
efforts and that the whole success 
of the movement is going to depend 
upon enabling the cotton farmer to 
rentiize a bette price for the hetter 
staple that he produces at an in- 


creased cost to himself 


So far the mill owners in Eastern 
North Carolina have not as a whole 
given much aid in the movement to 
better the cotton staple In Tew 
instances, however, where individual 
mills have taken steps to insure a 
supply of local cotton, they 


Eastern North Carolina Meeting 


have found it a very profitable ar- 
rangement, if was shown at the 
meeting. The superintendents and 
overseers are greatly interested im 
the supply of local cotton and sey 
eral of them urged at the meeting 
lhat members of the Association 
lake up this question with the mill 


Dr. Brooks Speaks. 


After the meeting Was caller iO 
order by Chairman Mullen, Dean 
Thomas Nelson Introduced > 
Brooks, president of State College, 
who made a brref talk Dr. Brooks 
siressec| the Importance of the work 
lhat the Textile dome 
fhrough OperaLion willy the millls. 


School is 


eotton planters and cotton growing 
experts foward the development of 


better fibres The college hopes ta) 
be the means through which the 
work can be successfully carmed 


told something of the aims and pu 
extile Sehool ine 


urged that the mill men take ad 


poses df fhe 


\. B. Hill. 


Vantage of the help that can be 
eiven through the schools facilities 
\ssociation, 
minutes on the 

Association 1s 
making in all phases of its work. He 
poimted oul that two new divisions 
of the Association, the Dyers, 
Bleachers and Finishers Section and 
the \labama-Mississipp! 
were to he organized this week. Mr. 
Gregg also called attention to the 
meeting of the Asso- 
Clation, to be held in Birmingham, 
Ala. on October 28 and 29 


l.. R. Gilbert, president of the As- 
sociation, spoke for a few moments 
on the activities of the organization. 


Rrooks 


Following Dh 
(aregg, secretary of the 
spoke for a few 
progress thal the 


section 


annual 


In his 


Pral discussion, 


remarks preceding the gen 
Chairman Mullen 
showed the advantages that a mill 
when it is able to use 
cotton grown in ifs immediate sec- 
fron. In Bastern North Carolina. the 
eithe lent mth the 
being grown or 
help educate the farmers to grow 


better cotton It is very important, 
he said, that the mills de evervthing 
io encourage the growing of an im 
proved type of cottor his- own 


mill, Mr. Mullen said that they use 
local cotton for spinning their fill- 
ng varns and get very satisfactory 
resiits Thev use cotton from 
ther South for their warp varns. 
Vr. Mullen then asked if anv of 
fhe men per sent were having aiff) 
culty 


handiineg local 


through the opening to. carding 
processes and if any one had found 
any special means of advantage in 
these processes 

R. Vick, 
the Rosemar’s 
isked that the discussion on 
Vuilens 


until there was a furthe 


cardime al 
Manufacturing Com 


question delayed 
considera- 
lion of some oft the other questions 
relating to loeal cotton He asked 


why the same cotton land frequent 


ly produced Coron of staple 
lengths. He stated that he had found 
that the eotton grown on “red land” 


was usually superior to that grown 
in the more sandy soil 

Vii Mullen stated that he had 
found the cotton from the red land 
was better 

J. W: Cates, superintendent of the 
Kdenton Cotton Mills. wanted te 
know if there was a creater varia 
in the quality 
Kastern Carolina cotton and. thaf 


irom other sections 


Staple 


Considerable difference of opinion 
was expressed on this point, but i! 
seemed the reneral Opin that the 
cotton now being grown in Kastern 
Carolina is as uniform as that from 
other States and in many 
more uniform 

i. M. Blaek, superintendent of the 
Borden Manufacturing Company, 
(soldsboro, stated that much of the 
irregularity in the staple was du 
selection by the 
planters who fail to plant 
uniform seed supply 
ever, that 
than 18 usually 


Cases IS 


fo careless seed 
irom i 
lle said, how 
(Carolina 
is much bette 
heved 
secretary N. B. Hill said that in 
most instances, the mixture of va 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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HE construction of any cloth is 

dependent three primary 
elements: warp. filling. and weave 
required. A variance of any one of 
these determining factors will affect 
the result verv materially, and this 
is the reason why every textile con- 


cern must have its textile analyst, 
why textile schools teach cloth 
unalysis as a “major subject, and 


why many of the buvers and large 
stores now employ their own cloth 
expert, says R. C. Pillsbury, super- 
intendent of weaving, Cheney Bros 
Silk Company, in the Rayon Journal 

We had allowed ourselves to gel 
so) in the habit of thinking in terms 
of silk, that if was only natural thal 
we should that whatever 
cloths could be made in silk, could 
also be made in rayon. We might 
have allowed for a few minor 
changes, but in general it seemed 
reasonable enough Lo substitute 
ravon for silk. Consequently, many 
cloths were made which, theoreti- 
cally, ought to have satisfac- 
lorv, but which were actually a sad 
mistake. We found we could not 
pul twist rayon thread and 
get a crepe de chine which 
would have a semblance to silk. We 
could not put a number of 
threads to the inch and weave if 
successfully into a satin. We could 
nol make a radium by simply using 
a ravon filling instead of silk, ete 
But these trials were not wasted 


heen 


mio n 


good 


large 


effort It showed us clearly and 
concisely and quickly that we had 
a new textile fibre with which to 


work, and consequently our energies 
were increased in order to tind the 
best solutions. 


New Cloths for Rayon. 

it therefore, followed that en- 
lirely new cloths were developed for 
the use of this yarn \t first coarse 
or heavy Satins. {150 denier or 
even 300 denier in the warp with 
not over one hundred ends per 
inch, were made, with considerab'e 
The however. de- 
sired something approaching 
the results obtained by the use of 
silk, or at least competitive wtih it, 
so finer and more compact construc- 
hions were used. This m turn cre- 
ated the necessity for finer deniers 
im rayon, so that whereas. when 
rayon was orginally manufactured, 
150 and 300 
have no trouble 
Whatsoever in obtaining 75 or 100 
denier, In fact if any trouble does 
exist in the present day. it is not a 
question of the technical 
lure of the ftiner 
one of deliveries 


SuCCEeSS trade. 


More 


the standard sizes were 
denier. we now 


manufac- 
sizes, but rather 
With the advent 
of these finer deniers we are natur- 


ally permitted the use of more picks 


and ends per inch,’ and a wider 
range of wenves is available for 
use, 

Among the cloths being suecess- 
fully manufactured today, using 
rayon are, dress satins, heavy repps 
lor coatings, necktie cloths, piece 
dyed decorative figured goods. and 


yarn dyed upho'steries. Also many 
cloths such as twills, and repps are 
being used for cravat cloths. Each 
one of the different types presents 
a different problem in weaving. 


Weaving Rayon Fabrics 


Satins should be woven with as 
light a weight on the warp beam as 
is possible to obtain, and yet run 
the warp. Too much weight will 
stretch some of the threads more 
than others, and will result in warp 
streaks which will show in the fin- 
ished satin cloth. A rubber take up 
roll is preferable, inasmuch as there 
is a danger of a sand-roll chafing 
the cloth. Satins should no the con- 
structed with too many ends per 
inch. If 150 denier is used for warp, 
we can not secure good production 
results if more than 150 ends per 
inch are used, If 100 or 75 denier is 


used, good results can be obtained 
as high as 200 ends per inch. There 
is, of course, a possibility of this 


condition being alleviated by duplex 
or off-set heddiles. This will allow 
for a greater number of ends per 
inch, but manufacturers have not, 
as vel, produced a successful se ling 
ravon satin with anywhere near the 
number of binding ends per inch, 
used on even the poorer qualities of 
silk satins. This may come in time, 
if ravon is ever manufactured in 
demers comparable to the elemen- 
lary silk sizes. 


Repps. 
Repps produce a differen! prob- 
lem. They are made with heavy 


rule, and con- 
sequently dhey require very few 
picks per inch. Hence, they are 
quick weaving and produce a cor. 
respondingly greater production per 
loom, per day. This means that the 
warp must be watched by _ the 
weaver with greater care than on a 
satin, because a defect on a rayon 
thread, such as a knot, slub, ete.. 
will cause the adjoining threads to 
cross in the shed or in back of the 
harnesses and cause a “catch.” This 
will in turn, of course, pu:l the ends 
and the effect is plainly discernible 
in the cloth, and cannot be remedied 
satisfactorily once it is allowed to 
get in. Repp warps should be woven 
on a long stretch, and the warp beam 
should be set at the extreme back 
position of the beam stands, thus 
permitting the warp a greater lati- 
tude for opening up and minimizing 
crossed threads. 


fillings. worsted as a 


(nother defect noticeable in weav- 
ing repps trom rayon is a shiery 
appearance at the fell of the e!oth 
which most often occurs after the 
warp has been allowed to stand idle 
for even a few minutes. A correc- 


live measure for this trouble is to 
always level the, harness immedi- 
ately, as soon as the warp stops; 
thus not allowing the rayon warp 


threads to be stretched to an ex- 
cessive amount by permitting them 
lo remain in an open shed. When 
the loom is stopped at noon and 
night, the reed should be brought 
light against the last pick of the 
cloth to hold the warp threads firmly 
and not allow for an elongation alt 
one pomt any more than at an- 
other. This is true on rayon warps 
whether repps, satins or any other 
construction. 
Yarn Dyed Taffetas. 

Yarn dyed taffetas are a partic- 
ularly difficult proposition to han- 
dle. We have the added troubles of 


dveing with which to contend, and 
usually when the rayon is ready for 
weaving after having first been 
dyed, something has happened to it 
trouble. Cockled taffetas 
are hard to overcome in weaving, 
particularly because of the deliques- 
cent properties of rayon. This 1s, of 
course, an extremely difficull situa- 
tion to overcome. Properly controll- 
ed humidity and temperature are 
very essential. Great care shou.d 
be taken in this respect. The hu- 
midity readings on the hygrometers 
should be carefully checked every 
few looms to see that there is no 
undue fluctuation and the humidity 
should be kept as low 
This is no easy task in the summer 


io cause 


possible. 


months, particularly during July 
and August when the natural hu- 
miditvy sometimes runs as high as 
seventy-five 

It is readily discernible that in 
using rayon for filling, a slight de- 
viahion in humidity from the stand- 
ard, will elongate the thread and 
after the excessive moisture dries 


out, this thread will cockle and pro- 
duce a seer-sucker or plisse effect 
in the cloth. Tension in the shuttle 


is, right here, a more important 
factor than at anvw other stage of 
ravon weaving, and weavers’ and 


loom fixers ought to use extra vigi- 
lance when this condition 1s exist- 
ing. The tendency at this time is 
to put too much tension on the quill. 
This often results in the remedy 
being worse than the disease, be- 
cause a slight variation in humidity 
will throw the entire shuttle adjust- 
ment out of balance, and uneven 
tension will result. The best care is 
the proper humidification control of 
moisture in the room, followed by 
constant watch to see that it is kept 
standard. 


“Tight” Edges. 

“Tight” edges are very liable to 
occur where rayon warps are used. 
Probably not enough attention is 
given to edges on either rayon or 
silk goods. Inasmuch as they do 
not go into the actual manufacture 
of a garment, they are often dis- 
regarded as a minor item, and this 
is theoretically true. Nevertheless, 
they enhance the value of the prod- 
uct and a buyer of cloths is often 


attracted by H good edge. and he 
eause of this item. eloth ean he 
made more desirable 


edges of 
serve the primary purpose 
of adding strength to the eloth. 
They are of imfinite value in the 
finishing operations and if an edge 
is “tight” or Sieazy, or has other 
defects in it, the chances of pro- 
ducing perfect finished eloth are 
lessened. Thus weavers ought to be 
taught to employ the proper weight 
on edge goods and the spools should 
be inspected when each cut of cloth 
is taken from the loom, to see that 
they are weaving properly. The use 
of rayon organzine in edges is ad- 
mirably adapted to most rayon goods 
and will pay good dividends for the 
small amount of extra money in- 
vested in throwing the rayon. 


appearance, however, 


Course 


Drop wires may be used on rayon 
the same as on silk, only if the rayon 


8 


Aside from 


warp is left standing for any great 
length of time, they should be raised 
from the warp ends to preven! 
chating or cutting. 


Gray Goods Trade in 
Philippines 

The demand for gray sheelings in 
the Philippines continues good on 
account of advancing prices. Japa- 
nese arrivals lighter and stocks low. 
The demand for lower constructions 
of bleached sheetings is much bet- 
ter, but the competition continues 
to be keen and sales are being made 
helow replacement value and the 
stocks are lower. Stock price for 
bleached sheeting, 64 by 60, 36-inch, 
535. to date is 84.10 for 36-yard 
piece, indent price to date is $4.40 
Demand for grav drills continues 
good and stocks are lower. Bleached 
drills continue seasonally slow. Col 
varn drilis are fairly active, 
stocks being low. There is a very 
good demand for denims, arrivals 
sold at good profits and stocks are 
low, but forward orders are small 
as buyers are resisting a price ad- 
vance. 


ored 


Local prices for narrow prints are 
below replacement status because 
of the heavy arrival of goods pur- 
chased at old prices. The turnover 
is good, bu tprotits are naturally 
small. Percales have improved and 
stocks are small. Indent 
slower as the trade is not willing to 
pay new prices. Demand for ging- 
ham was good until prices advanc- 
med; stocks low. There is a fair de- 
mand for khakis, stocks are lower 
and prices advanced. 


a&re 


Greenville Mill Dividends 


Greenville, 8S. C.—Seven Greenville 
eounty mills are expected to pay out 
more than $100,0000 chiefly on pre- 
ferred stock about 
October 1, according to figures com- 


issues, on or 


piled by local stock brokers. The 
earnings include several quarterly 
payments on common stock. These 
mills are: Dunean Cotton Mills. 


$1,000,000 preferred, $17,000: Judson 
Mills, $920,000 preferred, $16,100: 
Judson Mill, $1,000,000 “B” preferred. 
$17,500: Mills Mills. $529,000 
ferred, $18,529, $300,000 preferred, 
$5,250; Victor-Monaghan Company, 
S87? 000 preferred, $15,260. and 
southern Worsted Mills, S600.000 
preferred, $10,500, 


pre- 


Tire Manufacture From Using Low 
Grade Cotton. 


Littie Rock, Ark—W. H. Ellis. a 
Little Rock plumber, has invented a 
system for the use of low grade ecot- 
lon m the manufacture of automoa- 


bile tires. The casing and a tube 
together contain about one-third 
the usual amount of rubber and 


weighs one-third less than the aver- 
age balloon tire. He claims that if 
will stand wear much better and is 
more proof aguinst punctures nad 
hlowouts. 


| 
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HE Census of Dyes for 1925, in reporting 
{ os production of vat dyes as 2,600,000 
pounds, a 43% increase over the previous 
year, used the term ‘‘record breaking.”’ 


And now the 1926 Census reports the produc- 
tion of vat dyes for last year as 4,000,000 
pounds, a 53% increase over the ‘‘record- 
breaking year.’’ The U. S. Tariff Com- 
mission comments, “*. . . indicative of 
the pronounced trend toward a greater 

use of fast dyes.”’ 


232 W. First St. 


Reg. U. 


FAST 


& Thormas St. 


You can't argue down facts. You can't halta 
trend. You can't refuse a consumer demand. 
Fast colors are here to stay and increase their 
popularity. [heres more profit in sailing 
with the wind and tide than against them. 


What manufacturers, retailers and consumers 
are thinking, saying and doing about 
fast colors is told in a most interest- 
ing, a most vital booklet, ““FAST 
DYES—Why? When? How?’ 
is yours for the asking. 


A copy 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Dyestuffs Department 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Branch Offices: 


Boston, Mass. Chicago, Il. Philadelphia, Pa. 
274 Franklin St. 1114 Union Trust Bldg. 126 South Front St. 
Charlotte, N. C. New York, N. Y. Providence, R. I. 


709 Hospital Trust Bldg. 


San Francisco, Cal., 569 Mission Street 


5S. Pat. Off. 
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Select Four 
Interesting Colors 


OUR smart colors for your woven or knitted 
fabrics. Four colors shot into the cone at the 
same time. You can depend on this new random dyer 
blending them smartly, interestingly. You can look 
for the modern-styled “impressionistic” designing— 
and get it. In reality, this Eclipse-Van Ness can’t 
help creating fabrics original and startling. 
You have four colors practically at the cost of one. 
That’s because water is used instead of alcohol — 
water that gives the same results, the same through- 
to-the-core dyeing, the same fastness to light and 
washing. This new machine offers the cheapest 
method of random dyeing. 
There are several more advantages that we would 
like to call to your attention. May we send you this 
additional information? Write us today. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Makers of the Eclipse Yarn Cleaner 


Elmira, N. Y. 


E.cLipsE—V AN NeEss 


Four-Needle Random Dyeing Machine 
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Eastern Carolina Meeting 
(Continued from Page 7) 


rious seeds Wis due ta) the 
wre nol Kept separated st the 
gins He thought that most mixed 
staple originated trom mixine 
during ginning 

Chairman Mullen told of one mut 
that has been buving cotton tiom 
4a group of farmers who used un 
operated ther own Phe 
had found that the cotton thus on 
fumed proved 
eotton 

J. M. Gregg reported that one mm 
m= Kastern North Carolina had 


cotton from seeds 
by the mill and getling exvee! 


ent results in spinning snd were 

suving money in their oy 

ing 

Mi-ls and Farmers Must Co-operate. 
Dean Thomas Nelson, of the Tex- 

tile School, said that it was alise- 


L. R. Gilbert. 


hitely necessary thal the. ftarniers 
co-operate with the mil.s in setect- 
ing their seeds. They must use only 
the twpe of seed that will prodne 
the cotton the mill needs, he sad, 
and the mills had been found will 
ing to pay a premium for the pette 
‘otton. The salvation of the cotton 
farmers in getting more money fv! 
lheir crop and of the Eastern Caro 
lina mills in reducing cotton costs 
les iT} close co-operation hetween 
the iwo., Dean Nelson pomted out 

W. G. Reynolds, of Sema. agreed 
with Mr. Black that the local cotton 
was better than it was given credit 
for He has found in several in 
stances that Eastern North Carolina 
has been shipped out of State and 
then reshipped as North Georgia 
cotton. He stated that he wanted 
no more North Georgia cotton. He 
has been usimme local cotton, one 
inch staple, for spinning 26s to 40s 
varn, and gets good results His 
mill had heen paying a premium of 
100 points on New York for the par- 
ficular cotton he was using. 

Mr. Mullen pointed out the ne- 
eessity of the mills paving a pre- 
mium for good local cotton, thereby 
encouraging the farmer to grow it 
The premium can be paid and the 
Corton secured al less Cost than 
when freight is paid from distant 
States, he said. 

Mr. Black stated that it was also 
hecessary LO educate the cotton 


merchants, to the requirements of 


the mulls. 


Mr. Viek asked that the members 
of the Association urge the mill ex- 


Thursday, October 6, 1927. 


ecutives to co-operate with the far- 
mers and ginners in producing bet- 
ter cotton and in seeing that the 
smaller farmers had an opportunity 
io get the better quality seeds. Few 
of the smaller farmers have ans 
choice as to what seed they plant, 
he said 

At the suggestion of Dean Nelson, 
Dr. R. BE. Winters. who has charge 
of the work that Nerth Carolina 
State College is doing to help the 
farmers grow the better qualities 
of cotton addressed the meeting. Dr. 
Winters wave a very interesting ac- 
count of the work that is being done 
through co-operation of the State 
and government agricultural depart- 
ments. the textile schools and the 
mittis His work is devoted to the 
production of improved stap.es and 
involves spinning tests to check the 
results 

Work to Improve Staple. 

The work began 17 vears ago, Dr. 
Winters stated, a definite plan for 
working with the farmers and tak 
ing in consideration the needs o! 
the mills having been undertaken 
then At that time. a great deal of 
Kastern North Carolina cotton was 
being shipped abroad and the mils 
in the State were only using a lim- 
ited amount of it. Those in charge 


C. M. Black. 


eation improvement Work 
possible 
from the mills regarding the type 
of cotton the mills needed, They 


secured all mformation 


were particular to find what varie- 


lies the best results the 
spinning. Most mills at that time 
were strongly 


prejudiced against 
using local cotton However, Dr. 
Winters said, durimeg the last several 
vears the steady Improvement in 
the character of Eastern North Car 
olina has overcome much of this 
prejudice, The improvement in the 
stuple has been made with the idea 
of meeting the demands of the mills 
and to a considerable extent this de- 
mand has been met. 

Recent tests of the spinning qual- 
ities of Eastern Carolia cotton and 
comparisons with cotton from Texas 
have pul the local cotton in a very 
favorable light, Dr. Winters stated. 
These tests showed that 2 per cent 


less waste was made in spinning cot- 
fon from Eastern Carolina -than 
from Texas and that the local eot- 
Lon gave a somewhat higher break- 
ing strength 

The difference in the length -of 
staple of cotton from the same 
farms is due to difference in moist- 
ure conditions during the plant's 
growth, Dr. Winters explained. The 
cotton at the bottom of the plant Is 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Delivered 
ready for the loom 


CELANESE brand yarn will be delivered 


to you, if you wish, wound on beams, sized 
and tinted. Your costs decrease and your 
production mounts when you secure your 
yarn in this form, ready for the loom. 
Sizing and warp operations are eliminated. 

Celanese brand yarn is also furnished 
on 5’, 6’, or 7 cops; or on skeins, sized and 
tinted or dyed. 


iy For the knitting trade it is delivered in 

skeins, on 2-ounce paper cops, or on cones 
containing approximately pounds net. 
| Celanese brand yarn is highly elastic and re- 


markably durable; and it has unique hygienic 
qualities. The dyestuffs used for dyeing Cela- 
nese brand fabrics give colors that are un- 
usually fast to sun, suds, salt-water and per- 
spiration. 


REG.US. BRAND Pat. ore 


YARNS 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


; Formerly American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg.Co. Ltd.) 
15 EAST 26TH STREET, NEW YORK 


WorKS AT AMCELLE (NEAR (-UMBERLAND) MARYLAND 


| SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: TODD B. MEISENHEIMER, 1116 JOHNSTON BUILDING 
| CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


is CELANESE is the reg stercd trademark. in the United States. of the Celanese Corporation of America wo designate ite Drand of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc 
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What the Cotton Textile Institute Is and How It Operates 


Qictober 19, 1927, the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, Inec., will hold 
in New York City its annual meet- 
ing covering the first year of activ- 
on behalf of the cotton textile 
industry of the United States. In 
this vear the Institute has accom- 
plished three outstanding results, 
sivs a statement from its offices 


| It hous effected for the tirst time 
in the history of textile manutfac- 
turing in this country an authorita- 
five organization representing the 
entire mdustry. 

”» It has created a new 
co-operative eflor amone 
ual textile manufacturers under 
Walker D. Hines as the recognized 
leader and spokesman of the indus- 
"yy. Mr. Hines is a former director 
general of railroads, and in 1920 and 
Iv21 was arbitrator of river shipping 
ae Kurope under the pence treaties 
following the World Wat 

3. It has put into operation three 
important and practical 
of developing the growth of the in- 
dustry and thus promoting the wel- 


spirit of 
iIndivid- 


fare of the cotton grower and the 
manufacturer and consumer of cot- 
The Cotton-Textile Institute rep 

resents an industry which is one of 
The oldest and largest in the United 
States. This industry has an agere- 
ont capitalization of S2.000 000.000 


ond an annual valued at a 
similar amount which = is 
than the output of al textiles 
combined: these products are prob 

ably more diversified in their daily 


output 
greater 


other 


uses than are the products of anv 
other commodity: and more persons 
are emploved im cotton mills than 
many other primary manufacturime 


industry in 
The Cotton-Textile Institute was 
chartered as a membership COrPpor 
ation under the laws of-the State of 
New York “to promote the progress 


this country 


and development of the cotton in- 
the United States. The 
founders of the Institute have cho- 


nal to any theories or 
conclusions upon this highly mech- 
anized indusrty, but rather by ana- 
lvsis and study to provide construc- 
tive information and recommenda- 
lions which will enable mem- 
ber to conduct his with a 
more intelligent understanding of 
his madustry and the markets for 
his products. 

The Cotton-Textile 
formed in response 
ognition by leaders within the in- 
dustry that new and changing eco- 
nomic conditions this country 
during recent required more 
than an individual or limited group 
point of view. The “Institute Idea” 
which had been tried successfully 
in other large industries presented 
a strong attraction to textile 
manufacturers who wished to put 
the business of making and market- 
ing cotton cloth on a sound and 
more effective basis 

sponsors of the Institute discuss- 
ed their project lhan two 
years ago ,bul it did not materialize 
until last year During the late 
spring and early summer of 1926 
representatives of the prineipal cot- 
fon manufacturing groups in South- 
ern and New England States held a 


each 


business 


Institute was 


te the wide rec- 


yeours 


those 


more 


series of conferences whieh Cleared 


the way for the formation of the 
Institute on July 21, 1926. with the 
support of manufacturers repre- 
senting upwards of 18,000,000 spin- 
dles, 

since that time the membership 
has increased so that it represents 
upproximate y 450 mills with more 
than 21540,000) spindles. This is 
equivatent to more than two-thirds 


of the active of the e 
an inclusiveness wheih is s eniticant 
from the faet that this organization 
for the first time has brought 
gefher almost all the large produc. 
the United 


ers of ecotten goods in 
States 

sponsors of the Institute through- 
out the period of organization 
important Governmen! 
lives al all times interested in 
efforts of the industry to take 
steps toward self-improvement. The 
present position of the Institute is 
unique, therefore, in that the indus- 


bound 
representa- 
the 
these 


iry for the first time has heen 
placed it) a position to co-ordinate 
iis work with the measure which 


the Department of 
Department of 
dertaken for the general 
ment of busmess and agriculture 

In seeking to “promote the prog 
ress and development of the cotton 
industry, “the Cotton-Textile Insti 
lute is authorized to conduct or as- 
sist trade researches or experiments 
ing with the manufacture 
marketing of eotton 

publications for 
the trade: to eolleet 
lrade information 
domestic and 
development 
extension of 


Commerce and 
gricullture have un 
ady ance 


den and 
products: to 
the public 

Statistical 
concernintg 
markets the 
new and the 
existing credits. 
freight rates and improved methods 
of manufacture or distribution 


Issue 
and 


The Institute also is authorized 
fo assist o7 co-operate with other 
organizations or governmental 


ies for the advancement of the eot- 
‘on industry and prepare the in 
dustry for effective operation in na- 
llonal emergencies, It is not organ- 
ized for profit and it has specifically 
barred legislative and politica’ 
questions from its activities 


Mr. Hines, as president, is the 
awiministrative head of the activities 


of the Institute. Stuart W. Cramer. 


of North Carolina, and Robert Am- 
ory, ol Massachusetts, aic Vice- 
presidents representing Southern 
and New England sections of the 


industry, respectively. 
Milliken, of New 


Gaarrish H 
York, is treasurer. 
The secretary is George A. Sloan. 
formerly associated with the Cop- 
per and Brass Research 

in a similar capacity. 
widely representative 
rectors 


Association 

rom a 
board of di- 
numbering 75, sixteen mem- 
bers with Mr. Hines. Mr 
Vr. Amory 


Cramer and 


comprise the executive 


committee which supervises the 
work of the Institute 
\l present, contacts with other 


important elements of the industry 
which are concerned with the sup- 
ply of raw material and the distri- 
bution of part of the finished output 
maintained through committees 
or selected representatives Activi- 
lies within the membership of the 
Institute are conducted through 


are 


three principal channels—a section 
of new uses: statistics: and cost ac- 
counting. These in turn are deve.- 
through group subdivisions, 
each of which COMprises mills en- 
gaged im manufacturing basically 
similar products 


oped 


New | 
existing 
Its 


has un- 
uses of 


The Seetion of 
dertaken to extend 
cotton and develop new 


first objective is to reveal to the 
industry the outlets 
where the use of eotton and eatton 


readily extended 
with governmenta 
comprehensive CeDSLUS 
of cotton which is de 
develop important data 
Concerning the grade and staple 
grown and required for use 
in this country as well as organized 
information concernime the ultimate 
of cotton textiles Through 
this the Institute also rep- 
resents the industry in the work in 
simplified practice and standardiza- 
tion which has been started bv the 
Department of Commerce in Wash 
ington. Wherever possib’e it seeks 


may be 
is operat 


“eencies 
of the 


to 


colton 


section 


fo be the means of promoting re- 
search in problems which the in- 
dustry may have in common with 


‘arge consumers and distributors of 
cotton home and abroad 


goods at 


To present a more comprehensive 
view of the imdustry the 
Statistician is engiced in 
“Hssembling and distributing all 
available data concerning the pro- 
duction stoeks and unfilled orders 
With such addi- 
mulls and other 
available to exist- 
within the 
planned to furnish 
for the benefit of members and the 
industry generaly more adequate 
information concerning the produc- 
lion, distribution and consumption 
of cotton textiles. The value of this 
work will informa- 
Lion becomes available over a period 
of years. 


statistical 
Institute's 


IT} COLTON 
fional 


es 


Prom 
naw 
statistical 
dustry it is 


reports 
net 


Hus 


In addition to a. study of uses and 
the collection of statistics the In- 
stitute. has undertaken to develop 
more adequate and accurate infor- 
mation concerning and cost 
accounting methods in the hope that 
improved practices of finding 
mav be apphed in the industry. It 
is recognized that while this subjeet 
has engaged the attention of a num- 
ber of mills for some time there is 
i great need for the adoption of a 
proper system by many other mills 
manufacturing fextiles. In- 
udequacy .of general know'edge and 
use of sound figures has been 
au major difficulty in the industry. 


costs 


cost 


cotton 
Cost 
Because the industry is so inher-, 


ently complex and its products 
diversified. lhe Institute works 


lhrough group subdivisions of. its 
Inembers. These are organized ae- 
cording to type of produets. For 


example, a large proportion of the 
manufacturers of sheets and pillow 
the Wide 
Manufacturers of 
harrow sheetings which are used in 
other industries—for hagging, oil- 
cloth, artificial leather. ete.—are in- 
cluded in the Narrow Sheetings 
Group. The manufacturers of print- 


Cases Are represented 


Sheetings Group 


12 


ed cotton fabries used for apparel 
and for household com- 
prise the Print Cloth Group Van- 
ufacturers of coarse cloth known as 
osnaburg which is large y for 
heavy bagge ne and for such domes- 
lic purposes as towels and uphols- 
lery material are represented in the 
Osnaburg Group. As rapidly as pos- 
sible other groups are to he formed 


purposes 


used 


for other standard types of cloth. 
Fach group has contact members 
through whem the Institutes work 
m new uses. Statistics. and cost ac- 
counting is co-ordinated. 

One of the important! achieve- 


ments of the Institute has been with 
the spinners of carded yarn. This 
group includes those who make yarn 
for use in their own weaving mills 
us well as those who spin wholly or 
m part for sale to other manufac- 
turers of cloth \mong these mem- 
bers and the distmbutors of. carded 
varn there has been promulgated a 
code of practice, setting forth a 
summary of important points which 
have heen agreed upon as sound 
business princip es. 

Through the Institute, the indus- 
iry has been-able to make an im- 
portant contact with representatives 
of the growers and distributors of 
raw cotton. It was realized that 
sound improvement in manufactur- 
Ing conditions necessitated a clear 
understanding of the gov - 
erning the cultivation and market- 
ing of the commodity upon which 
the madus‘ry is based. To meet this 
need a special committee has been 
oppomted represen! the Industry 
in discussions of matters of common 


factors 


interest with the representatives of 
growers and shippers of cotton. This 
cotton committee is authorized to 
confer as it has recently with a 
committee representing the Ameri- 
ean Cotton Growers’ Exchange and 
make for the Institute investiga- 
tions and recommendations concern- 
ing matters of mutual interest to 
manutacturers and growers or dis- 
tributors of cotton. 

The Institute also is working with 
other organizations for a better un- 
derstanding of problems in the dis- 
tribution of cotton textiles. Im- 
portant changes in merchandising as 
reflected in hand-to-mouth buying. 


new channels of distribution. and 
improved standards of living pre- 
sent a situation wherein manufaec- 
lurers and merchants and othe 
links in the chain of distribution 
have problems in common. Repre- 
sentatives of manufacturing and 
distributing groups have already 
conferred and arranged for a thor 


oOugh exchange of views concerning 
the distribution oft cotton textiles. 


It is a facet of profound signifi 
cance in the industrial life of the 
country that such an important 


body of manufacturers as those rep- 
resenting the cotton textile Industry 
in the Cotton-Textile Institute have 


adopted these measures for their 
advancement. The effort bespeaks 
a new attitude of co-operation on 


lhe part of the industry In meeting 
hew economic conditions, believing 
that the sum of individual advance- 
ment is bound to promote the prog- 
ress Of their entire industry, and 
thus be a general benefit. 
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‘The most 
beautiful marks 
in America 


--are applied with Kaumagraphs 


VER 75% of all hosierv trademark« 
are applied—with Kaumagraph Dry 
Transfers 


Over 70% of all textile trademarks 
re annlied alone the selwace or as 
cnd ‘tamps—with Kaumagraphs 

‘ver 65°> of all trademai=:s on cloves 


vr nohed—with Kaumagraphs 

Such general adoption of Kauma 
graphs, to the exclusion of other meth 
eds. is significant. It means that these 
industries, after testing all methods. 
have ‘found in Kaumagraphs not onl 
the easiest and most economical] but 
aiso. the most beautiful method of 
marking 

Are you using Kaumagraphs? The 
Coupen below will bring proof that you 


hould 


Kaumagraph Company 
350-356 W. 3ist St.. New York City 


Boston Chicago Philadeipnia 
Charlotte Paris, Ont. Paris, Fr. 


[— 


. Kaumagraph Co., 350-356 W. 31st St.. New York City 
| Please send proof of the superiority of the Kaumagraph Dry Transfer method of trademarking. 


Name 


Address 


5S. T. B.—10-6-27 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 


Duplex 


Carding Device 
(HARDMAN’S PATENT) 


Can Be Applied to Any Make of Revolving 
Flat Card 


The object of this appliance is to remove motes, 
leaf, short fibres and foreign substances from the 


cotton before it reaches the Cylinder and Flat 
Clothing. 


The removal of these foreign substances from 
the cotton before it reaches the Cylinder and 
Flats increases the life of the Card Clothing. 


The Cylinder, Doffer and Flat strips taken from 
a Card which has this Duplex Device applied can 
be put back into the regular mixing. 


This Device has no high speed parts to wear, it 
is simple in construction and operation, and con- 
sequently requires very little attention. 


Write for special Bulletin. 


Over 5000 of these Devices are in 


Successful Operation 


Sole Licensees 


H&B 


American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Eastern Carolina Meeting 
‘Continued from Page 10) 


frequently an eighth of an inch 
longer, because it receives more 
moisture. In very dry seasons, far 
mers must keep the cotton sepa- 
rated during picking to assure uni- 
form staple Jengths. Moisture 1s 
niwavs the determining factor in 
staple lengths, he said 

lt is important that the mills in- 
dicate what they want in cotton 
qualities, Dr. Winters stated, so that 
the staple may be bred with the 
iden of meeting mill requirements 
und it is equally important that the 
cotton merchants have the same 
knowledge The farmers usualy 
sell to merchants and the latter can 
help the sifuation immensely if they 
are familiar with mill requirements. 

The strength of the cotton fibres 
depends upon the length of the sta- 
ple, Dr. Winters stated, in discuss. 
ing this phase of cotton qualities 
Vhen cotton is bred for length of 
staple, it loses 5 per cent in strength 
for every sixteenth of an inch added 
io the leneth of the staple. 

Dr. Winters brought up the sub- 
iect of “drag in cotton fibres, the 
term “drag” being commonly used 
te denote the friction between the 
fibres is they are separated are 
drawn. He stated that if the mills 
preter a cotton with good “drag it 
can be bred to have that quality. 

In concluding his remarks, Dr. 
Winters emphasized the fact that 
fhe farmers will continue to 1m- 
prove their staple only: as they re- 
ceive better prices for the improved 
product. The kev to the whole sit- 
uation is a co-operation between 
planters and users that will allow 
the mills to pay a premium for good 
local cotton and at the same time be 
uble to get their eotton on the proper 
price basis. 

Dr. Winters was asked by a mem- 
ber to state the difference between 
Vexican Big Boa!l and Cleveland Big 
Boll eotton and he explained the 
two types. Mexican is usually 
stronger, he said. Sixty per cent of 
the cotton now grown in North Car- 
Olina is the Cleveland Big Boll va- 
riety. 


{4 member also asked Dr. Winters, 


to explain the type of cotton known 
as “half-and-half.” This variety 
was developed in Georgia, he stated. 
If is a short staple cotton and was 
developed primarily to give a large 
outturn at the gin, and any cotton 
grown with that idea in mind, of 
hig production, mcrenases in 
strength. Half-and-half is eotton 
with a small boll, small seed and 
short fibres 

Chairman Mullen asked if cotton 
seed, where the same variety is used 
each vear, did not deteriorate rap- 
wily Dr. Winters replied that cot- 
fon planters who each year use one 
bushel of fresh seed to every 20 
auecres can maintain a seed that will 
give uniform resu:ts. The seed must 
he kept separated at the gins and 
must be adapted to the local con- 
ditions, Dr. Winters stated. 

In discussing cotton grown in dif- 
ferent localities in Eastern Carolina, 
M. R. Vick stated that spinning tests 
showed very little difference in the 
qualities grown in Wake and Edge- 
combe counties, and that the main 
difference was in staple length. Mr. 
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Vick asserted that Wake county col- 
ion was the best local cotton he had 
ever used. 

Chairman Mullen stated he believ- 
ed that the cotton that was uniform 
and of % to 15-16 ingh staple would 
be suitable for the yarn being spun 
in most of the mills in Eastern 
North Carolina. There was general 
agreement that a uniform staple of 
that length would fill the needs of 
these mills 


C. M. Black stated that he was 
spinning both hard and soft yarns 
from local cotton and getting good 
results. He would not spin finer 
than 20s varns from %-inch cotton. 
He stated that he understood that 
foreign mills spun better yarns from 
lower grades of cotton than Ameri- 
can milis, but thought it was due 
fo the much lower’ production 
abroad. 


Mr. Viek said that a low spinning 
speed would make better yarns from 
short cotton. 

Chairman Mullen asked regarding 
the waste in the processes through 
carding, wanting a comparison be- 
twaen fhe waste from local and 
other cottons. 

The opinion of the meeting seem- 
ed to be that there was little differ- 
enee in handling local cotton im the 
processes up to and including card- 
ing. 

Mr. Vick said that he was using 
local cotton for filling yarn and 
“what must he s.edded cotton ecot- 
fon” for warp, the length being 
about the same. He said that when 
drawn to the same length, the lap 
for the fillmg was a pound heavier 
than for the warp. The lap came 
from the card and drawing the 
same weight, but as it comes from 
the speeder there was about 14 per 
cent difference in the weight. The 
waste from the local cotton was less, 
he said, although the local cotton 
was lighter on the speeders. He 
asked for information on this point. 

Mr. Gurley reported a test he had 
made on five bales of Eastern Caro- 
lina and five bales of Southern ¢ot- 
fon. There was seven pounds more 
motes through the vertical opener 
in the Southern than in the local 
cotton. Through the intermediates 
fo finishers there was 40 per cent 
more waste in the Southern cotton. 
Carding showed 15 per cent more 
waste in the Southern cotton. The 
five samples of each yarn, taken 
from both cottons, showed that the 
varn from local cotton was evident- 
ly better. The same weight lap was 
used in the test. 

Mr. Gurley was of. the opinion 
that local cotton had “gotten a bad 
name that it does not deserve and 
tha tmills can use it very much 
more successfull if they will lay 
aside their prejudice against it. 

Dr. Winters asked that in compar- 
ison two local cottons, what effect 
ihe difference in drag made. “Does 
cotton with good drag draw as 
well?” he asked. 

Mr. Vick stated that on a test on 
two cards and two drawing frames. 
there was no trouble with the slub- 
hing drawing lighter where one cot- 
fon had more drag than another. 

Mr. Reynolds stated that % cotton 
with good drag draws evenly. 

Geo. F. Brietz, Selma, N. C.. stated 
that he was running Southern cot- 

Continued on Page 38) 
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The new 
US “E” Eye 


The Complete Line of US 
Automatics 


U S$ Wool Eye for Crompton & 
Knowles Woolen Automatic Looms, 
U §S Right-Hand and Opposite Wind 
Eves. 

Absolutely: tight tips, and the best 
grips and stock obtainable are fea- 
tures of all U S automatics. 

Our plain loom common shuttles for 
wool, worsted, duck, silk, and rayon 
are of the same U § uniform quality. 
Whatever your needs, there is a U 
S shuttle that will give you satis- 
faction. 

Shuttles should never be bought on 
price alone, yet U S prices are at- 
tractive 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


New Progressive Developments 
In U S Automatics 


The “E” eye for Draper, Hope- 
dale, and Stafford bobbin-chang- 
ing automatic looms. The “F”’ 
eye for Crompton & Knowles 
worsted, cotton, or silk auto- 


matic looms. 


These two new eyes round out a set of automatic 
shuttle eyes that enable us to take care of your re- 
quirements for any and all kinds of filling. 


Satisfied users of our “A” and “D” eyes will find that 
in the new “E” and “F”’ eyes, emphasis has been placed 
on all the good points and principles of easy and posi- 
tive threading that have made U S automatics so 


popular. 


Mills not now using U S automatics but interested in 
progressive development should try these latest eyes. 
You will find that U S automatics will thread any and 
all kinds of filling easier and better than any eyes you 
have ever tried before. You will have a hard time 
tracing mis-threads, mis-picks, and cut filling to US 
automatics. 

Tension can be controlled in U S automatic eyes as in 
no others. When increased tension is desired, only in 
in U S eyes will you find the double tension felts. 

Ask about the new Davol Tension for Crepe filling. 


Let us quote on your requirements 


High Point, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


Greenville, S. C. 


Main Office: 
Providence, R. I. 


Branch Offices: 


BUILDERS OF BETTER BOBBINS, SPOOLS, AND SHUTTLES 


US salesmen are specialists on bobbins, spools, and shuttles. Order direct from U § for 
real helpful and understanding service 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Safeguards For Textile Machinery 


N this paper no mention will be 
made of such general wuarding as 
can be found in plants making sin- 


reduce its accident 
week. as in 


efforts to 
experience, In satety 


cere 


all lines of endeavor, if is little 
things that count, and I will men- 
tion some of the simple develop- 
ments new safeguards which 
have recentiv been devised = and 
which have given such favorable 


resizits OUT plants. 


Although manv of the newer 


ivpes of textile machinery are 
equipped with shipper locks when 
delivered from the manufacturers 


there still remains grave danger of 


accidents from machines now in use 
and without such attachments. Ke- 
gardiess of all rules and regulations 
roverning the cleaning of machimes 
while thev§ are motion, em- 
ploves ate prove lo take a chance 


especialls ] the size 
of their prea cnvelope is rated on 
a piece work hac ~ chy work 


should never ie attempted 


machine 


until the 


has stopped, How- 


ever, aller this precaution has beev 
taken an occasional accident will oc 
eur due to a belt ereepine from the 
loose to the tight pulley or in con- 


another empiove start- 


of 


ing {he machine without first ascer- 
taining the reason for its remaining 
vile Such danger particulariy 
present on speeders and slubbers. 
On these frames the shipper rod 
usualivy extends across the entire 
length of the machine. Interlocking 
devices are not feasible from a pro- 


Wo) iid he. 


for an employe who 


further 


duction standpoint, as if 
Corrie 


Is plecing up ends at.the 


end Ol the Irame to return io the 
head in order to detach the locking 
device 

One of our second hands devised 


\ididress of H 
Textile 


Washburn, 


Section of 


a simple latch or iockirge device 
which eeffctually prevents the pos- 
sibility of an accident arising from 
previously mentioned 
Made of 1-8 inch angle iron and two 
inches mm length, with a square 
hole at each end, one end is loosely 
attached to the set screw nearest 
the shipper rod on the creel stand 
aft the head end of the frame. When 


ihe causes 


the machine is in motion the latch 
hangs suspended from set 
screw. ‘Twisted at the center. the 


halves are at right angles, and after 
the machine has been stopped the 
operator slips the free end over the 
head of a set screw on the shipper 
rod. Slipping of the drive 
thus prevented and repairs or clean- 
ing may be done in safety. As an 
iiditional precaution the device is 


belt is 


painted red and a letter “S” in red 
is painted on the creel stand rod 
immediately above it. 

On another type of speeder the 
attachment is constructed of heavi- 
er material and in two parts. One 


part is securely bolted to the curv- 


ed top surface of the frame head 
just above the shipper rod guide. 
The other part is fastened to the 


bolt on which if nay be 
When the speeder is run- 
ning this second part rests on the 
frame head surface. In the locked 
position it is thrown over and down, 
the end resting in the opening where 
the shipper through the 


first bv a 


furned 


passes 


On a third iype cif 
| shipper rod 


speeder having 
at the rear and pene- 
trating the frame head, the attach- 
ment is similar to the preceding, 
but fastened to the frame head be- 


Fisk Rubber Co.. 
National Safety Council. Chicago. 


New Bedford, Mass. before 


low the shiper rod. To lock this 
frame the latch is thrown up and 
over, with the end resting on the 


rod between the head and shipper 
rod collar. 

This locking device, differing only 
in its adaptability to the machine on 
which it is to be used, has been al- 
tached to slubbers, drawing frames 
and combers. On slubebrs one-half 
IS bolted to the back suritace of the 
frame head. The other half has a 
in one edge which slips over a 
sel screw in the shipper rod collar 
effectually preventing moving of 
the rod. 


elo 


For drawing frames the device is 
much like the first-men|tioned speed- 


er lateh, differing only in that this 
latch is flat instead of twisted. The 
locking system, however, is the 
same, 


Since the installation of these in- 
expensive devices we have. had no 
accident on any of the frames due 
fo the causes which the altachment 
is designed to prevent. 


The feasibility and appiication.-of 
a safety lock for starting switches 
in our plants is the result of an in- 
ciden! which most fortunately did 
not resulf in an accident . An Over- 
seer, noticing that one of his twist- 
ers Was not in operalion, inquired of 


an employe as to the reason. The 
employe replied that a fixer had 
been making repairs at the oppo- 
site end of the frame, bul had com- 
pleted the work and probably had 
neglected to start up the frame 


again. The therefore, 
threw on the switch, but observing 
that the rolls were not turning, im- 


overseer, 


mediately threw it off again and 
rushed to the further end, expect- 
ing to find a fixer with mangled 
hands or arms. Fortunately the 
fixer had gone to the shop after 
additional equipment without noti- 
fying anybody that the machine 
should not be started pending his 
return. The incident so affected the 
overseer that he resolved a repeti- 
‘jon of the possible accident should 
never occur again, at least in his 
department. Locking the switch in 
the off position on each machine ap- 
peared to be the logical solution of 
the matter, and steps to this end 
were immediately taken. 

The result is an iron casting con- 
sisting of a grooved base, curved on 
the inner service to fit the front con- 
tour of the switch box, the upper 


portion a four-inch disk’ with 
“Safety First—Do not Start” in 
raised letters on one suriace. The 
attachment is black, the disk face 
is red letter gilded. When in lock- 
ed position the groove fits over the 


switch handle, securely wedging the 
device to the top over the switch 
handle, securely wedging the device 
to the top and front of the switch 
box and effectively preventing the 
switch from being thrown or frame 
started. When the switch is off, the 
attachment hangs suspended below 
ihe box by a short chain. When in 
fuli protection from the inad- 
vertence of emploves is accorded 
anvbody working on or about the 
frame. As in the preceding cases. 
the device is easily adapiable with 


se 


slight changes in design to other 
types of swiich boxes, 
One o! our greatest hazards coin- 


cident mn all of our plants presented 

itself in the compressor 

Admitteu a dangerous machine al 
Continued on Page 36) 


warpers. 


C. B. TILER, Greenville, 8. C 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps and car- 
ries the weight into cloth. 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production. 


shipments. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Soutern Agent, Greenville, 8. C. 


We are in a position now to offer prompt 


It means good 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


L. J. CASTILE, Charl Ate, N. C 
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() | H Typical Installations 
Perkins Cloth Piler 
Pr | R The Apponaug Co., Apponaug, R. L 


The Aspi k Co. wette City. 
(Bidwell Patents) Conn. qicaes 0. dewette City 


Bellman Brook Bleachery, Fairview, 


Manuel M. Conde, Sues., Puebla, 
Columbia Mills, Inc.. Minetto, N. Y. 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 
Dodgeville Finishing Co., Attleboro, 
Mass. 
| Dutchess Bleachery, Inc... Wapping- 
| ers Falls, N. Y. 
Fall River Bleachery, Fall River. 
Mass. 
Print Works, Phillipsdale, : 
t. I 


The Hampton Company, Easthamp- 
| ton, Mass. 
Johnson & Johnson, Ine. New 
Brunswick, N. 4. 
Lewiston Bleachery & Dye Works, 
Lewiston, Me. 
Lincoln Bleachery & Dye Works. 
Lonsdale, R. 1. 
Liondale Bleach, Dye & Print Works. 
Inc., Rockaway, N. J. 
Montreal Cottons, Valleytield, 
Can. 
Morgan & Hamilton, Nashville, Tenn. 
Mt. Hope Finishing Co., No. Dighton, 
| Mass. 
Nashua Nashua, N. H. 
 WPacifie Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 
Pacific Mills, Lyman, C. 
Providence Dyeing, Bleaching and 
Calendering Co., Providence, 1. 
Queen Dycing Co., Providence, R. L 
Rockland Finishing Co., West Haver- 
straw, N. Y. 
S. Slater & Sons, Inc... Webster, 


Mass. 
Standard Bleachery Co. Carleton 
Hill. N. J. 
Stevens Linen Works, Webster, 
. | Mass. 
Systematically piles or plaits cloth or yarns into open tanks. Thomaston . Bicachery, Thomaston, 
Entirely eliminates hand labor. Positiv ely prevents snarling | 
and knotting. Distributes goods in orderly and uniform United States Finishing Co. Paw- | 
| tucket, R. | 
Manner.  Utiea Willowvale Bleaching | 
A “Se ind eke with atandar | Chadwicks, N. Y. 
complete unit running on independent tracks with standard Waldrick Bleachery, Delawanna, 
electric motor built into it. Note partial list of bleacheries N. J. 


Western Shade Cloth Co. Chicago, 
and dye houses using this machine. ill. 


B. F. Perkins G& Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


Southern Representative: Fred H. White, Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TRADE MARK REG US PAT OFF 


CALENDERS - DRYING MACHINES - DYEING MACHINES - FINISHING MACHINES FOR SILK 
JiGGs - STARCH, WATER, AND TOMMY DODD MANGLES - PADDERS - RANGES - SCUTCHERS 
SINGERS - SQUEEZERS - TENTERS - WASHERS - WINDERS 


id 
PERKINS 
he? 
d 
; > 
| 
| 
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A Better Paint 
That Costs Less 


Bright walls, light ceilings, glistening white pillars have 
long ago “sold” themselves in the textile industry. It’s no 
longer a quéstion of “Shall we-paint?”, but “What’s the 
best and most economical paint to use?” 


Whitewash, water paints and cheap mill whites are not 
worth the application costs. But a real, regular white paint 
like Zinc-O-Lith—a paint that IS white and STAYS white, 
one that produces a fine, non-porous surface, easily cleaned, 
one with high reflective power—is genuinely economical. 

And Zinc-O-Lith starts off with economy because of its low first 
cost, ease of application, great covering and hiding power. 

The Glidden representative in your territory can give you some new 
and interesting facts and figures about mill and factory painting. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


National Headquarters, Cleveland, Ohio 


Southern Sales Office: 
J. A. Lechier, 519 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


-—a fine type of —an outside white, 


enamelfor general ready for use. Can 
interior finishing easily be tinted. 


A white that has 


exceptional cover- 


on walls or wood- 
work. May be tin- 


ted to any shade ing, hiding and 


desired. Very eco- spreading quali- 


nomical. ties. 


—a high-quality, 
low-price flat 
white—for use on 
walls and ceilings 
or as an undercoat 
for enamels. It 
can be tinted to 


an shade 


Starting Control of Electric Motors 


PEAKING before a meeting of tex- 

tile specialists, at Sampscott, 
Mass., held under the auspices of 
the General Electric Co, R. H. 
Rench, of the Industrial Engineer- 
ing Department of General Electric, 
presented the following paper on 
the arrangement of starting contro! 
on electric motors for textile mills. 

Starting-control equipment for 
electric motors in the textile mills 
as well as in anv other application 
serves two primary functions, viz: 

\. To provide a device whereby 
the operator can most conveniently 
connect the motor to the supply in 
a manner which will permit the 
motor to deliver the necessary start- 
ing-torque required by the local and 
vet cause no undue mechanical 
shock to the driven member nor 
electrical shock or disturbance to 
the supply system. 

B. To provide adequate protec- 
lion against overload (and conse- 
quent burn out {to the motor, 
against fire hazard due to short ¢etr- 
cuits or grounds occurring in either 
wiring or electrical equipment, and 
against injury to operator, machine, 
or product due to momentary inter- 
ruption in power supply. Inciden- 
tally a suitable protective device is 
frequently valuable in warning the 
operator of a failure or defect in 
the driven machine which migh! 
not be otherwise noticed before con- 
siderable damage had been done. 

Since perhaps 9 per cent of more 
of the present day textile mills that 
are motorized use alternating cur- 
rent, we will confine our discussion 
for the present to a.c. motors and 
control. Of all the various opera- 
tions between bale breaker and 
ioom, practically all can satisfac- 
torily use a constant-speed drive. 
This is indeed a fortunate condition 
because of the well known fact thal 
the squirrel cage motor, so well 
suited to the constant speed load, is 
by far the most satisfactory motor 
built from the standpoint of me- 
chanieal and electrical ruggedness, 
maintenance, reliabliuty, cost, con- 
trol, electrical operating character- 
istics, and from practically every 
angle in which the mill operator is 
interested. 


It is perhaps no! so well-known 
that the squirre!| cage motor can be 
and is designed to provice spceific 
characteristics which make it pecu- 
larly adaptable to specific duty 
cycles. Of course, when any one 
characteristic tis favored in design, 
it is usually done at the expense of 
some other characteristics. 

Openers, pickers, spinning and 
twisting frames, winders, extraciors, 
and blowers can use standard gen- 
eral purpose motors very satisfac- 
Lorily. Starting torque, overioad 
peaks, peculiar duty cycles, etc., in 
none of the above cases require any- 
thing but standard characteristics 
ordinary found in a weli-balatced 
motor of good design. Furthermore, 
when individual drive is used, the 
motors are relatively small and can 
readily be started by throwing them 
direetly across the line (in the case 
of squirrel-cage motors) by means 
of a motor starting switch. For 
this duty either a hand operated 
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switch or a magnetic type for push 
button operation could be provided. 

Overloaded protection can be ob- 
tained with either type. Overload 
prolection is usually built for 
switches of small capacity either in 
the form of a cartridge plug or 
fusible link which burns out and 
must be renewed, or in the form of 
an overload reiay which may be de- 
signed to either reset itself auto- 
matically or to be reset by hand. In 
either case, it is essential that the 
time-temperature characteristic of 
the overload device be designed (to 
approach as closely as practicable 
the heating characteristic of the 
motor it protects. In this way, the 
heavy current inrush of very short 
duration due to starting the motor 
does not operate the O. L. device and 
vet a sustained current value in ex- 
cess of the full-load motor rating 
will cause the protective device to 
function. In this connection, of 
course, if must be borne in mind 
that the O. L. device is not intended 
as a short circuil protection, and ad- 
ditional fuses should be provided for 
thal purpose. 


In most cases the hand-operated 
switches do not provide undervolt- 
age protection by virtue of which 
ihe machine and operator are pro- 
tected against injury due to sudden 
and unexpected starting of the 
equipment after a momentary volt- 
age failure. This protection is prac- 
lically always taken care of in the 
magnetically operated switches with 
push button control. 

Squirrel cage motors are designed 
at. the present time so as {o be suit- 
able in construction for full-voltage 
starting in practically all sizes ordi- 
narily used in textile mills. Central- 
station companies frequently permit 
full-voltage starting on smaller 
motors of a group installalion when 
the resulting sarting current is not 
in excess of the allowable starting 
current of the largest motor of the 
group. Sometimes full advantage of 
this possibility is not taken by mill 
operators where he installation in- 
volves many motors. 

There is available at the present 
Lime a line of general-purpose squir- 
rel cage motors in ratings up to 50 
h. p. designed for full-voltage siart- 
ing sO as to give approximately the 
same starting current and starting 
torque by using the older-type 
standard squirrel cage motor with a 
starting compensator. 

It is al times desirable in order to 
meet local conditions or power-com- 
pany rules to provide a reduced-vol- 
lage starting device. Such a device 
might be furnished as a starting 
compensator using an auto-trans- 
former or primary-resistance 
starter. 

The auto-transformer starter or 
compensator consisis of an indue- 
live winding with taps, together 
with a switch for connecting the 
motor thereto. By the use of this 
device, a reduced potential is im- 
pressed upon the motor to bring it 
up to speed. With the switch in 
the starting position, the arrange- 
ment is equivalent in effect to a 
step-down transformer. 


Continued on Page 35) 


‘When you paint WHITE, use Zinc-O-Lith ee 
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Zinc-O-Lith spreads daylight everywhere 
Spreads 
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CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


The A. B. P. is a non- 
profit organization 
whose members have 
pledged themselves to 
a working code of 
practice in which the 
interests of the men of 
American industry, 
trade and professions 
are placed first--a code 


“Makers of 


Business Prosperity” 


USINESS journalism has established a great clearing 
house of information,” says Mr. Schwab, probably as 
widely recognized for his human understanding of selling 
as for his capacity as a great manufacturer. 
“You cannot have prosperity,” says Mr. Schwab, “with- 
out confidence, and you cannot have confidence without a 
free and honest exchange of information.” 


* * * 


Tha is the platform this publication stands on. Business 
publications which succeed are more than a collection of 
editorial and advertising pages. 


* * * 


Every publication has its specialized field of service and 
plays its part intimately in the interchange of information 
and opinion, which is the basis of prosperity to which the 
captain of steel refers. 


Both editorial and advertising pages are made to fulfill 
this great responsibility. The men and methods the editors 
select for their pages and the advertising which the clients 
of this paper buy to inform its readers of their products, are 
brought together between the covers of a business journal 
for intimate help and service. 

When you have read both editorial and advertising 
sections and you have a complete knowledge of the service 
the publisher of this journal has prepared for you; then you, 
ike Mr. Schwab, will see it—a Maker of Prosperity. 


demanding unbiased 
editorial pages, classi- 
fied and verified paid 
subscribers, and 
honest advertising of 


dependable products. 
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Practica 


| Discussions By Practical Men 


Question for Weavers 
The Practical Discussion Department of the Southern Textile 

Editor: Bulletin is open to all readers whether they are interested in seeking 

I would like fer you to publish information on technical questions or are willing to help “the other 
this question in your next issue fellow” who has experienced trouble in some phase of his work. 
to The questions and answers are from practical men and have often 
on the change, TOOTS 


nave reference is model 


De 


a 36-ineh 
[he transferer seems 
set doffing 
middie of 


sf riy 
the 


speed 


straight in 
shuttle. 


ihe quill 
the 


is about 160 1 


Answer to Turn Table. 
Madilor: 
Lonsiaering che question bv ‘Turn 
lable on increasing the drawing 


cans trom 12 inches diameter to 14 
mches, and the length to 52 inches 
46 mches. Would lessen 


the can changes by 


cen And this 


ahout per 
would pe © K hor 


roods le woiutd 
ihe wasie. It would not take up too 
much floor space providing the 


drawing frames were re-arranged. 

I wou.d not cut down the doupline 
irom 6 to 5 . On drawing siiver 
han 60 grains, TI would 


change Hw. 


weighing less 


this 


nol advise 


Drawing Frame Speeds. 


} 
| 
Phere 


ehiners 


is Oe branecen Ot text 


speeds which Ould 
hike direct the attention . 
pert men im ou | want 


speeds of 


Why is it that 


Perey ihe 


drawing 


rere 


frames. 


much variation in the speeds of 
these machines in different mills? 
The speeds in one mill mav be 250 
r. p.m. of the front roll. In some 
other mill it mav be even as high 
as 700. It is a fact that one very 
successful medium size varn mil! 


was 
‘hey always 
speed of 750. 
this 
operate 


speed 


short of drawing frames. so 
operated them at a 
Now. if they could do 
successfullv, whv do we 
these machines at a 


Pyer 
siower 
Anxious. 


How Much Yarn is Cleaned. 


As [ am operating various varn 
crieaning devices, and which do not 
all ciean alike, how can | ascertain 
definitely just how much each de- 


vice cleans? 

course. ean <ee by the 
lhal some varns are cleaner than 
others bul whal I want to know 
is dlefinilets just how much the Varn 
is cleaned. MILL. 


Card Clothing. 


Kaditor: 
For fine work what number of 
wire is most suitable for the card 


clothing? 


Starter. 
Roll Settings. 


am how 
some best carders set their rolls for 


ANXIOUS tO asecrtain 


proved extremely valuable in giving help when it was urgently needed. 

The interchange of ideas between superintendents and overseers 
develops a great deal of worth while information that results in much 
practical benefit to the men who are concerned with similar problems. 

You are invited to make free use of this department and to jotn 
in discussing various problems that are mentioned from week to week 
Do not hesitate because you do not feel that you are an experienced 
writer. We will take care of that part of it —Editor. 


1%-inch combed peeier cotton, also 
for 4%-inch stock, m the 
rooms Stap.e. 


Regulating Spooler Tensions 


Editor: 


am 
irouble 


deal 
tread mo- 
rons on ami usin 
several different kinds of Lension de- 
vices and which are all to be adjust- 
ed in a different manner. Seeing 
such questions are usually well 
answered in Discussion Depar't- 
ment of this paper, will you please 
mublish this question. What is the 
wav to aseertamn how to get a 
uniform Lension on spoolers? 


N. RR. 


having gereat 
with the tension 
my spoolers. I 


Amount of Tension to Have on 
Yarns alt Spoolers, 


Kditor: 


When tensioning varns af! 
spoolers. what is considered a 
limit of tension to apply? 

Section Man. 


safe 


Answer to B. 8S. T. 


Editor: 


In reply to B. 8S. T. about setting 


a shaft under the condition he men- 


tioned, will say: 

First, line and level the 
tal shaft: second, draw a 
a stout cord from the center at the 
end of the horizontal shaft to the 
center of the upper horizonta: shaf! 
at the other end of the long shaft! 
and on which there is set a bevel 
vear to drive a hevel gear Off the 
upper shaft. Now, the center of the 
long shaft must be lined end to end 
on this line The gears wear out 
because the shafts are out of line 
and out of centers. The central line 
of the-long shaft should thru 
the central line of the horizontal! 
shaft. Another way to prove this 
work is to place a smooth block on 
the floor and which -is large enough 
fo come directly under the 
each shaft. Carefully level this 
block both ways. Now, measure 
from the top of this block to the 
center of the horizontal shaft. Now. 
as the end of the long shaft is 1% 
inches away from this horizontal! 
shaft and rises one-half inch to the 


horizon- 
line with 


pass 


20 


ends of 


feet, the distance from the center 
of the long shaft to the top of the 
levelled block should be veryveneartls 
1-16 inch higher than the center of 
the long shaft. The miter gears may 
now be set into place with the as- 
surance that they will not wear ouf 
prematurely Vechanie. 


Answer to “Steel Head.” 

The only remedy we can 
mend is to return the beam 
to the makers. Pressed steel Is 
always quite doctiie therefore 1! 
should be possible to straighten the 
heads in the original 

We know as a matter of 
this is done by at least one large 
eoncern. No other method has 
proven satisfactory. Mm. P. 


heads 


fact that 


— — — — 


Answer to Young Carder. 

In answer to Young 
beg to say: 

I think if he will try the following 
setter on his cards he will get some 
of the desired results that he asked: 

Flats, medium, .010. 

Feed plate, .010. 

Screen under shroud, your setting 
is good, O34. 

Back plate bottom, vour setting is 
good, .017. 

Back plate 
good, 

Your evlinder screen settings are 
good. 

Doffer 
Live 

Stripping plate, .029. 

Stripping comb, .012. 

Doffer comb, .012. 

Plate hetween doffer 
O12. 


Carder, will 


lop, your setting ts 


fo cylinder setting is good, 


and evilinder, 
‘“Jaree.” 


Answer to Tube. 


Kkditor: 

Tube has placed before us readers 
a very interesting problem. When 
this question was placed before me 
it almost staggered me to note what 
a big change he wants to make and 
how simply it can be made. He will 
not have to make either his change 
gears ten times his 
change tapered limes 
larger. 
stunt, I will be glad to show 
how to make this change in a 


smatler. 
pulley 


nor 
ten 


As [ have gone through this 
him 
very 


First, Lhe 


simple manner. 
size of the tapered pulley from 3 
5-16 inches by 3 29-32 inches to 
one of 4 inches by 3 15-16 inches. 
This does not appear to be much of 
a change, but, oh, boy, just trv 1 
Run the spind’e at 700 r.p.m. The 
lraverse thread guide will make 170 


strokes Presto. the wind for 15-3 
will be smooth and even. It will 
wind twice around the tube in one 


length. and recross itself five times. 
Run the belt as near to the big end 


of the pulley as is necessary [to 
properly lay the yarn end next to 
end as the tube winds to be filled 


If he prefers to have the wind re- 
cross six times instead of five times. 
and still wind around the tube twice 


fo one stroke. change the gear to 
"4 The traverse guide should 
then run to and from 138 times to 


the spindie speed of 700 r.p.m. Still 
another change is available. Change 


the gear to 20 T. Then the yarn 
will wind around the tube three 
limes, and recross itself seven times 


The tread guide will then make only 
114 strokes. It is all so simple when 
vou know how! Selma 


Answer to Picker. 


Keditor: 


How close to leed rolls should 
beater blades be set? The answer 
lo this ts that oo depends 


upon the length of the eotton stapie 
and of the grade. Ordinarikb 
varies from % to 5-16 of an inch 
on breakers and finishers. But for 
openers the distance ts increased to 
from 7-16 to inch as local con- 
ditions demand. Cotton. 


this 


Myers Heads Gaston 
Association 


Gastonia, N. C.—At the Gaston 
County Textile Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation meeting here, A. G. Myers, 
head of the Citizens National Bank. 


Was elected president to succeed 


“Arthur M. Dixon. 


S- P. Slowe. of Belmont. was elect- 
ed first vice-president, and W. RB. 
Rhyne, of Cherrvvillke. second vice- 
president. 

The association is in splendid con- 
dition, according to the 
officers, 


reports oft 


Stone From First U. S. Plant To Be 
Set in Slater Plant. 


Greenville. S. C.— which 
was used in the first cotton mill in 
the Uniled Staies will be placed in 


shone 


the Slater Mill at Marietta. it was 
announced. ‘Tne stone. & by ix 
inches, has arrived and will be 
placed when the new plant is vir- 
tually completed 

The stone was used in the first 


eotton mill of S. Slater & Sons, built 
at Webster, Mass., in 1793. No cere- 
mony as vel has been p'anned for 
the layme of the cornerstone and it 
is probaply that it will he put m 
place quietly and with no ceremony. 
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Sales Below Output in 
Primary Markets 


Our sales for the weck show a 
gain of fully 30 per ceni over iast 
week, stated one of the: large cotion 
goods houses al the week-end. They 
are still slightly below current pro- 
duction. Sales of colored goods fell 
off from last week, but sales of gray 
were almost double. The 
market has not vet recovered its 
equilibrium after the recent shocks 
received from the cotton market. 
though if is gradually doing so. Sec- 
ond hand selling has been on a much 
smaller scale this week than last: 
first hands have sold some prinf 
cloths. The shade cloth people have 
bought substantial quantities for 
December-Januaryvy and the rubber 
trade has operated freely for the 


goods 


same deliveries on sheetings. The 
hag trade continues to buy verv 


lightly. Jobbers are not doing much 
on staple goods for the moment. 

It is generally conceded that manv 
more goods will be wanted for No- 
vember-December delivery, hut 
when and under what conditions 
this business will come forward is 
hard to sav at the moment. The well 
sold-up condition is naturally the 
chief asset of the seller and militates 
against the market's falling under 
the domination of the buver for 
some liltle time to come 


Cotton mill activify during August 
was al the rate of 89 per cent of full 
production, as compared with 8&8 
per cent in July, 75 per cent a year 
azo and 71 per cent in August, 1925. 
The production of cotton goods as 
compared with the average produc- 
tion In 1923-1925 was 115 per cenl, 
as against 115 per cent in July, 95 
per cent a year ago and 8&7 per cent 
in August, 1925. 


For the New York Federal Re- 
serve District wholesale trade in 
August showed the iargest year-to- 
vear increase in more than two 
vears. As in July an important fac- 
for in the increase was the large 
gain in sales of women’s coats and 


suits. Fairly large increases were 
reported also in. sales of cotton 
goods siiks and shoes. Stocks of 


cotton goods at the end of the month 
were smaller than a year ago. De- 
partment store sales showed an in- 
crease of more than 7 per cent as 
compared with August 926. 
was one more selling day in August 
this vear. Sales of cotton 
al the end of the month showed a 
gain of 33 per cent as compared 
with a year ago. 


There 


For the country at large the I ed- 
eral Reserve Board reports that 
wholesale trade showed a larger 
gain than is usual at this time of the 
year. Sales of dry goods and shoves 
were larger than a year ago. Dry 
goods sales showed a gain of 6 per 
cent: the largest gains were shown 
in the Allanta district 20.2 per vent, 
and Dalias, 148 per cent. Chicago 
showed a decrease of three-teaths 
of one per cent. Drv goods stocks 
al the end of the month showed a 
decrease of 4.9 per cent as conipar- 
ed with a year ago. The greatest 
decreases were shown by Philadel- 
phia. 24.1 per cent; Atlanta, 21.6 per 
cent, and Chicago, 21 per cent. Kan- 
sas City showed an increase of 11.7 
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per cent and St. 


cent. 

For the country a! 
ment store sales were about 7 per 
cent greater than a year ago. In- 
creases were shown in every 
trict except Dallas, which showed a 
decrease of 6 per cent. St. Louls 
showed a gain of 12 per cent. Stocks 
at the end of the month were in 
about the same volume for the 
country as a whole as at the end of 
August last year. 

From these reports it is clear that 
consumption is still maintained on 
a hich basis and that stocks in re- 
tail and wholesale hands continue of 
only moaerate proportions. 


Louis of 71 per 


large depart- 


Imports Are Higher 


\ sharp increase in the imports 
of specified cotton cloths during 
August over the preceding month 
and over the same month of las! 
vear is shown in the total of 4,967,- 
i389 square yards received, valued at 
$1,221,278, according to figures made 
known by the Department of Com- 
merce. This aggregate 1s 
double the quantity imported during 
August, 1926, and is 2,118,048 square 
vards above the vardage received 
during July, 1927 

The rise, however, 
the total for the year, that is, for 
the eight months ended August 31, 
above that fo the same period last 
year, the -former being 35,704,488 
square yards and the latter 38,063, 187 
square yards. 


aimos! 


fails to boost 


Major Groups Gain. 


All the major divisions recorded 
gains over last year, including the 
shirtings group, which has been 


dropping off of late. Particularly 
outstanding is the large amount ol! 


goods brought into the country 
classed as “lawris, organdies, nain- 
sooks, cambrics and similar fine 


goods of average yarn number above 
10 inches, which totalled 2,596,000 
square yards, as compared with 1,- 
081,154 square yards in July and 
716,454 square yards in August of 
last year. It is especially the bleach- 
ed goods in this group which went 
far over the previous totals. 

The shirtings division, including 
poplins, broadcloths, madras, etc., 
accounts for 1,400,427 square yards 
imported for the month, showing a 
considerable gain over the 937,732 
square yards received during July 
and a smaller margin over the 1,- 
283,995 square yards brought in dur- 
ing August, 1926. 


Sateens Below duly. 


While the incoming sateens re- 
corded a larger vardage than during 
the same month last vear, they fell 
below the July total. The respect- 
ive sums are: 606,369 square yards, 


625,908 square yards, and 330,323 
square yards. 
Among the minor classes, small 


gains and losses were made, except 
in “jacquard woven cloths other 
than swivels or lappets,” where the 
lotal rose from 84,809 square yards 
in July to 220,023 square yards in 
August, comparing with 133.077 
square yards in August of last year. 
Voiles were also up rather sharply, 
while crepes went off from the pre- 
vious totals, 


One 


for the highest 
colors. 


users. 


Boston. MASss. 
159 High Street 


Curcaco, ILL. 
305 W. Randolph St 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
220 West Ist Street 


quality in 


GDC 


dyestuffs 


WE SPECIALIZE 


in the manufacture of the 
best quality of dyestuffs. 
G D C dyestuffs are intended 
therefore to meet the demand 


quality in 


This concentration upon 
excellence is a guaran- 
tee of satisfaction to 
It is a defi- 
nite pledge of 


quality results. 


230 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
111 Arch Street 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
40 Fountain Street 


SAN Francisco, CALIF. 
22 Natoma Street 


GENERAL DYESTUFF 
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In Fashionable Hosiery 


The increasing popularity 
of combination silk and ray- 
on hosiery is significant of 
the appeal created by its 
lustrous, filmy beauty and 
fine wearability ... at a pop- 
ular price. 


Duplan Mills are convert- 
ing huge quantities of com- 
bination yarns for hosiery 
manutacturers demanding 
faultless workmanship in a 
quality product. 


Commission Dept. 


DUPLAN SILK CORPORATION 


135 Madison Ave. Hospital Trust Bidg. Johnston Bidg. 
New York City Providence, R. 1. Charlotte, N.C. 


Mills: 


Hazleton, Pa. Kingston, Pa. Nanticoke, Pa. 
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Accident Prevention in Textile Mills 


N an address before the Textile 

Division of the National Safety 
Council at Chieage, G. S. Bohlin, of 
Cheney Bros. large silk producers, 
presented a very ab.e outline of the 
precautions his mills are taking to 
prevent accidents in their plants. 
While Mr. Bohlin spoke particular- 
ly of silk mills, his remarks, in the 
main, are equally applicable to col- 
fon mills. In part he said: 

The matter of safety precaution 
in silk mills in a general way covers 
a ground simi'ar to that m almos! 
any other industry, and the subject 
can be divided into the customary 
general headings: 1) Mechanical 
Guarding and (2) Safety Education. 
There are, however. certain ma- 
chines such as winding. reeling. 
doubling, twisting, coning, tubine, 
and transferring frames. The drive 
belts and pulleys on practically all 
these machines should be guarded 
io a heizht of 6 feet irom the floor. 
Most of these frames also have sevy- 
eral sels of gears which are exposed 
and should be properly covered. 

Warping Frames. 

Warping frames of the Ferris 
wheel type have presented a haz- 
ard which might he of in'eres!. as 
this problem includes not. onls 
guarding against a real hazard bu! 
also the elim nation of wUhnnecessary 
noise. \ gear is mounted on the 
end of each heam meshing with a 
pinion on driving end of the frame 
on which the beam is mounted. 
Formerly this set of gears was left 
exposed and in addition a dog was 
employed to mesh into the teeth of 
the large gear whenever the warp- 
ing frame was stopped so as to 
maintain the tension in the warp. 
ride on the cireumference of this 
gear continually, making a good deal 
of noise. A simple guard can be de- 
vised to cover these gears with the 
dog buill into the guard and inter- 
locked with the hbe't shifter in sueh 
a manner thal the dog is. raised 
while the machine is running and 
meshes with the teeth of the gear 
onlv where the belt is shifted to the 
loose pulley, thus guarding the 
gears, eliminating unnecessary 
noise, and still maintaing the ten- 
sion in the wary. 

Looms. 

The outstanding hazard on looms 
is the tlving shuttle. Expenmence 
has proved that the most effective 
safeguard agains! the flying shuttle 
is proper adjustment of the loom. 
If the loom is kept in proper adjusi- 
ment, there is small lkelithood of 
the shuitle flying out. However, it 
often happens that the weaver does 
not realize that the loom is out of 
adjustment until a shuttle fhes out, 
making if necessary to provide 
shuttle guards. We are using a 
screen type of guard set in sockets 
on the floor at the sides of the loom. 

Practically all of our looms are 
individual-motor driven, with the 
driving gears enclosed, thus elimi- 
nating the usual long series of drive 
belts and pulleys which have to be 
guarded. There are usually one or 
two sets of gears operating the head 
motions of the looms, varving with 
the type of loom employed, which 
should be guarded. 


These operations include a large 
variely of machine, each one with 
its own hazard, for the most part 
consisting of drive belts, gears, and 
in some cases rollers or drums. 

Individual motor drives, with en- 
closed gears, and easily accessible 
stop butlons have help to eliminate 
most of these hazards. 

Dry cans should be equ pped with 
the necessary guards and, in addi- 
lion, a steam gauge reducing valve 
and check valve. 

Stairways and Aisles. 

Stairways should be maintained in 
a good condition and provided with 
the necessary hand rails. On sever- 
al siairwavs, which are used by a 
great many emploves at quiliing 
Lime. and which are 4 feet or more 
wide we have installed a hand rail 
on each side as well as a dividing 
rail in the center. This is a very 
eeffciive means of preventing falls 
in case the emploves crowd and 
push each other. 

Aisles should be marked off and 
kept clean of all obstructions. This 
also applies to corridors, stairways, 

In some operations it is advisable 
to provide systems of ventilation for 
removing dust, fumes, and vapor 
This is especially true in shearine 
operations dressing and combing 
rooms, and boiling and dyeing opera- 
tions. In Cheney Brothers Dressing 
Mill we have a dust removal, air- 
washing system, which is very ef- 
fective and which maintains an al- 
most constant condition of Lempera- 
and humidity througchoul all 
seasons of the year, providing very 
satisfactory working conditions, in 
what would otherwise be a. very 
dustry operaiton. Rooms in which 
boiling or dyeing is done should be 
equippea with blowers for remov- 
ing the steam and fumes. 


Lighting. 
Proper illumination is very” im- 
portant. Although we have no fis- 


ures to indicate the amount of acci- 
dent reduction brought about by im- 
proved illumination we feei it must 
have a very marked result, and in 
addition provides better working 
conditions with improved qua'ity of 
work. 

Cheney Brothers have had one 
problem illumination which 
might be of particular interest, as it 
illustrates an outstanding case of de- 
creasing the possibility of accidents, 
as well as improving the working 
conditions and improving the quali- 
ty of dressing and improving the 
quality of work to a marked degree. 
In our dressing mill we have a room 
for mspecting silk fiber which has 
been combed, preparatory to draw- 
ing and spinning it into spun silk. 
The main object in this inspection 
Is to remove any foreign materia! 
which might still be contained in the 
fiber. This inspection is accomplish- 
ed by laying out the fiber in thin 
layers on glass with light transmit- 
ted through it from underneath. 
The original benches were made in 
such a way that daylight was ad- 
mitted through a skylight in the 
roof or windows in the walls and re- 
flecteing surface, however, was 
horizontal and not directly under 
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the glass, so that oniy a small por- 
tion of the light was reflected up 
through the silk fiber. The amount 
of daylight also varied considerably 
according to the weather 

In order to increase the light on 
cloudy days an incandescent lamp 
was installed under each glass. but 
this was found unsatistactory as no 
provision was made for eliminating 
the glare of the filament. We are 
now using benches which employ 
onivy artificial light, thus giving a 
constant intensity. of illumination, 
the lamps being placed out of sight 
in such position that there is no 
glare, the light being reflected from 
a reflecting surface consisting of a 
combination of Lwo parabolic. 
curves. In these benches only one 
lamp is required tor two operatives, 
who sit opposite each other; and a 
very soft, pleasant working light is 
furnished, amply intense for the 
work. 

Wtih the original benches, prac- 
tically all davlight was excluded 
from the room proper, while with 
the new benches it has been found 
nossible to admit a great deal more 
davlicht, thus furnishing a much 
more pieasant, and safe room in 
which |! Ventilation and su- 
pervision have also been tmproved, 
as there are now no shafts extending 
up to the roof to subdivide the room 
info sections, decreasing the effi- 
ciency of ventilation and making 
supervision of the room drfficult. 

In addition to the above-mentlion- 
ed hazards which are more or less 
peculiar fo the silk industry, there 
are a great many other hazards com- 
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mon to all industries. The main- 
tenance departments are the source 
of a large number of our injuries. 
These operations have the usual 
problems of protection and educa- 
fion of the emploves, and a great 
deal of attention has been paid to 
the reduction of acec'dents in these 
departments. This phase of the 
problem, however, is not dealt with 
in detail in this paper as it is so 
well covered elsewhere. 

Occasionally there are cases of 
derniatistis or skin infections of the 
nands among employes using (ves 
and printing inks and also among 
those on certain silk winding opera- 
fions, Most of the emploves hired 
for dyeing and printing operations 
are not affectea in this manner, but 
occasionally we find,-an employe 
who is peculiarly susceptible to this 
form of infection and another form 
of employment has to be secured 
for him. 

In the case of the winding opera- 
tion, there are some individua’s who 
are more susceptible to skin infee- 
lions than others, and experiments 
have indicated that these individu- 
als seem peculiarly susceptible to 
protein infection. Our experiments, 
however, are not completed, but we 
hope to tind some method of over- 
coming this difficulty in the near 
future 

There are so many accidents of a 
non-mechanical nature, usually less 
serious but in many cases resulting 
in lost time, which apparen'iy could 
have been prevented by the injured 
employe himself, that a campaign of 
educating the emploves to realize 


and anticipate hazards has been 
found necessary in the silk industry, 
as well as in every other industry. 

Buletin and posters, both those 
issused by the National Safely Coun- 
cil and homemade ones have 
ed of value in bringing to the al- 
tention of the emploves the right 
way of performing certain opera- 
ons. The amount of reduction ef- 
fected by the use of bulletins is dit 
ficult to determine, but no doubt 
some reduction will result from 
their use 

The best possible time to impress 
an employe with his own responsi- 
bility in preventing aecidents is 
when he is new and under traipine. 
If properiy instructed from the be. 
ginning, he will form a habit of per- 
forming his werk in the safest man- 
ner. Cheney Brothers have insiitut- 
ed a training department which 
lakes charge of all new employes 
ior a ceriain jeneth of time under 
the supervision of a tramed instrue 
ior, Who trains them in the best and 
safest manner in which to perform 
their particular jobs, and also ium- 
presses them with the importance 
of reporting an accident immediate- 
ly, receiving first aid reafmen 
promptly, ete 

Group meetings are held of the 
hew empioyves after they have been 
employed a short time. at whieh 
pamphiets on various subjects are 
given out and ihoroughiv explained. 
These pamphte nciude. a Book 
Information, the Pension Plan. the 
Thrift Plan, the Benefit Association. 


It has often been stated thal ihe 
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foreman is the keyman in industry. 
There is no doubt that the foreman 
holds a yery important position, and 
a great deal can be accomplished 
along accident prevention lines as 
well as production lines by training 
him in his responsibilities. We have 
held group meetings of foremen, at 
which many subjects including ac- 
cidents have been discussed, and we 
feel thal these meetings have been 
very much worth while. They have 
impressed upon the foremen the 
faci that they have a very impor- 
fant and serious responsibility to- 
ward their emploves, as well as to 
their emplover, resulting in their 
warning the operatives in regard to 
nsate practices, more prompt tirsl- 


id treatment 


John Trislow, of Granite Falls. % 
(... has become overseer of 
spooling and winding at the 
Mills, Ronda, N. Cc. T. V. Hughey is 
overseer of weaving at the Cotton 
Micls Produets Company, Natchez. 
Viss., and not night overseer as re- 
eentts reported 

Charles E. Mullin, of Philadelphia, 
who was recent. vided to the 
leaching staff of the Textile Depart 
ment of Clemson College as Droies 


Pevttile { hem sf and 


nas cif) record 
achievement past ter 
vears Mr. Mulim has been engaged 
chemical consulting and research 
work mm Philadelphia and Camden. 
specializing upon textiles, dvestuffs, 
ce ‘ergents «6relnted = = problems, 
ond ys the author of a number 


lechnical books of unusual va ve 
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Millbury, Mass. 
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THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 


Important! 


GEORGE F. BAHAN, Southern Representative 
Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 


i—Fibre Washers 
2—Four Groove Unbreakable Spring 


j—Selected 
Uniform in Size and Quality 


i—Extra Smooth Finish 
o>—Tips Made Secure 
i—New One-Piece Eye 


7—Outside Leg in Eye 


Also Quick Deliveries 
On Heddle Frames 
and Heddles - - - - 


Air-Dried Wood 
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Passaic, N. j. 


Plani of Jacques Wolf & Co., 


For Rayon Knitwear: 


ART SILK SOF TENER 


eilky 


and more 


To give softness. hand, better penetration 


even dyeing 


WOLFCO SOLVENT 


For seouring rayon: removes winding oils effec- 


tively 


For Hosiery: 
BOIL-OFF OIL 


To degum, clean up and increase lustre 


MONOPOLE OIL 


REG. U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


For the best results in dyeing and finishing. 


SPECIALIZED 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


ACQUES WOLF & 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


Pacific and Mid-West Representatives 


THE CIBA CO., INC, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Solving the Farm Problem 


the 
Ameri- 
Engi- 
farm 


HE following article 

recommendations of 
can Society of 
neers for the 
problem: 

Price-fixing is incapable of solving 
the farm problem, President Cool- 
idge was advised today by the 
American Society of Agricultural 


gives 
the 
Agricultural 
solution of the 


Engineers. Scientific study of the 
agricultural situation has brought 
the society to the conclusion that 


production costs and effimency are 
vital factors in the question “and 
that price, as important as it Is, is 
not susceptible of enough ftluctua- 
tion to furnish relief to the ineffi 
cient producer.” 

A committee of the society, 
ed by O. B. Zimmerman, of Chicago, 
its president, laid before Presiden! 
Coohdge today a 5.000.000 word dis- 
cussion of the farm problem. 

President Greatly Interested. 

That the President was much In- 
terested may be inferred from the 
fact that he talked with the conmit- 
for fifty minutes, three times 
the length of the period allotted for 
the interview. 

Financial Aid No Remedy. 

Federal financial aid, 
in virtually every farm relief pro- 
posal, does not offer the remedy for 
the agricultural situation, the agri- 
cultural engineers’ committee told 
the President. There is a surplus 
of agricultural workers which sends 
up production costs and, in an evo- 
lutionary movement that the com- 
mittee regarded as inevitable, the 
surplus farm workers must be cared 
for by some plan to develop second- 
ary industries within agriculiural 
areas, according to the repor' 

These secondary industries might 
grow out of the development of new 
uses for agricultural prdoucts, such 
as converting corn and artichokes 
into sugar, cornstalks into building 
boards, and valuable milk products, 
now used as stock feed or wasted, 
into condensed ro powdered milk « 
cheese. 

Want Waste Eliminated. 

First, however, a thorough and 
comprehensive engineering analysis 
is required, the committee reported. 
Agriculture, it held, should undergo 
the same character of treatment as 
was applied to industry by the 
American Engineering Council, re- 
sulting in enormous elimination of 
waste and the saving of millions by 
more efficient production methods. 
Such an analysis, which the Agri- 
cultural Engineers’ Societv volun- 
fered to undertake, would require 
about five years. It would deal with 
organization, management, produc- 
tion, elimination of waste. utiliza- 
tion of new standardization 
and simplification, cost accounting, 
effect of seasonal operations and 
business cycles, marketing and sales 
and finance and credits. 

Machinery, power and engineering 
direction must be relied on to make 
the agricultural worker the equal 
of the industrial producer, the com- 
mittee has determined by a _ two- 
year intensive study of the present 
farm situation. 

Figures were cited to the Presi- 
dent showing that it takes the aver- 


head- 


lee 


as provided 


issues. 


2°18 hours 
equivalent! 
worker can 


age agricultural worker 
to produce the marke! 
of what an industrial 
produce in an hour. 
The time required to produce an 
acre of wheat on similar soil was 
reported to vary from four to forty 


hours, and the cost from 837 to 87 
an acre, according to the methods 
used. 

The committee consisted of Mr. 


Zimmerman, an engineer of the In- 
ternational Harvester Company; 
Arthur Huntington, public relations 
engineer of the lowa Railway and 
Lighting Company; J. B. Davidson, 
head of the Agricultural Engineer- 
ing Department of the lowa State 
College; F. A. Wirt, sales promotion 
engineer of the Case Threshing Ma 
chine Company, and Oscar W 
gren, professor of agricultural ep 
gineering of the University of Ne- 
hraska 
VMeNary-Haugen Bill Not 
Mentioned. 
While its plan is opposed in prin- 
ciple to that of the McNary-Haugen 
bill, the latter was not mentioned 
in the conference. Favorable to any 
constructive co-operative plan, 
which provides for co-operative 
operation, as well as co-operative 
marketing, the committee 
objection to the alleged administra- 
lion farm measure. 


Tit) 


Samuel R. MeKelvie. former Gov- 
ernor of Nebraska. editor of “The 
Nebraska . Farmer.” and ae close 


friend of the President, 
acting as Mr. Coolidge’s 
field marshal in directing to the 
President farm authorities who 
might help him in his study of the 
agricultural question. It was he 
who arranged the Presidents inter- 
views today wiht the Agricultural 
Engineering Society's committee 
and with, the creamery co-operative 
delegation. 
Agricultural Progress Traced. 


is evidently 
Western 


After reviewing the progress of 
agriculture in America from posl- 
Revolutionary days, when 97 per 


cent of the population was on the 


farm, down through the introduc- 
lion of farm machinery, around 
1850, and the period of overproduc- 
tion, from 1875 to 1897, the society's 
report gives this summary of farm 
conditions in 1925: 

“Physically and mentally, im- 
provement took place in the farm 
operator, for the use of the ma- 
chinery gives more leisure, less fa- 
ligue, and more time for education. 


Ltravel and pleasure. The length of 


the working day is greatly short- 
ened; wages were increased and la- 
bor of the women in the fields and 


many of their former household 
duties were largely done away with. 
“Percentage of population on the 
farm decreased from 97 per cent in 
1800 to 90 per cent in 1850 to about 
20 per cent in 1927. As a result of 
this release of labor from the farm 
we have witnessed a most remark- 
able advance in the every-day con- 
veniences, formerly luxuries, which 
now characterizes our civilization. 
“Production per worker was 
greatly increased. Where a man 
with a walking plow could handle 
less than two acres a day, the same 
individual with three-bottom 
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tractor could plow from eight to 
twelve acres a day. 

“Cost of production has been sub- 
stantially Where pre- 
viously it took three hours and three 
minutes to produce a bushel of 
wheat, the time is now calculated 
in minutes only, and not many min- 
utes at that. 

“Quality of products has been 
vastly improved, for farm opera- 
(ions today can be done more nearly 
on time than ever before. Standard 
of living is much. higher than in 
the former hand method period. 


decreased 


Revolutionized by Machinery. 

“More agricultural 
probably been made in the last sev- 
enty-five years than in all the pre 
yious centuries. 

According to the 
average value of implements and 
machinery per acre of all land and 
farms was 5” cents In 1850, $1.44 in 
1910 and $3.76 in 1920. 

“To illustrate the tremendous 
changes in the seventy-five-vear 
period, to 99H. consider the 
crowing of the 1924 wheat crop of 
864.428.000 bushels in the same fash- 
ion as the 100,485,944 bushels of 
wheat produced in 1849. Aft thal 
lime five bushels of wheat were 
grown for every man, woman and 
child on the farm 


Prokress has 


census the 


“Twenty-seven per cent of the 
population was on the farm, so ap- 
proximate 372 men, women 
and children on the farm grew this 
crop, or an average of 26.6 bushels 
for every person on the farm. 

“At the rate of five bushels per 
person, as was the case in 1849, the 
total population necessary to grow 
the 1924 wheat crop would be 173,- 
000,000 people or 61,000,000 additional! 
people from outside the United 
States. 

“Truly if can be said that the ap- 
plication of engineering principles 
to American agriculture has brought! 
about remarkable development and 
progress, not only in agriculture but 
also in industries and our entire 
life.” 

Recommendations Submitted. 

These recommendations were tnen 
submitted by the engineers: 

“1. We solicit interest in the con- 
sideration of all of the factors which 
determine the farm workers’ 1in- 
come and that due regard be given 
to the securing of increased pro- 
duction per farm worker and the 
lowering of the cost of production 
by the adoption of more efficient 
methods of operation and manage- 
ment. This recommendation in no 
way minimizes any sound business- 
like method of increasing the selling 
prices of farm products or the or- 
derly marketing of same. It is fur- 
ther requested that in the compul- 
ing of agricultural statistics and 
data, major importance be given to 
results obtained by the best agri- 
cultural practices, rather than to 
average results. 

‘2. That in the financing of agri- 
culture greater emphasis be placed 
on earnings than estimated or spec- 
ulative land values. 

“3S. That encouragement be given 
lo the further development of in- 
dustrial uses of all farm products. 

Transfer of Surplus Population. 

“4. That support be given to a 
study of the problem of the transfer 
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of surplus farm population to in- 
dustrial activities. 

“5. That indorsement be given to 
an engineering study to be made of 
the losses in agriculture in keeping 
with the American Engimeering 
Council and American Society ot 
Agricultural Engineers with the ob- 
jectives of: 

“A. Securing 
per worker. 


greater production 

“BRB. Lowering the cost of produc 
Lion. 

“6. That in the organization of 
flood control measures due consid- 
eration be given to the importance 
of retarding flood waters in the up- 
per reaches of the drainage areas, 
particular V by methods now prac- 
liced by agricultural engineers. 

“7. That encouragement be given 
io the development of an enlarged 
research program to support and 
supplement the work now 80 ably 
being conducted by the State col 
leges, experiment stations, and Dy 
the various Federal agencies in the 
solution of agricultural problems 
and in recommending the adoption 
of better farm practices. 

Change in Bureau Status Urged. 

“8. That favorable consideration 
be given fo the request for the 
change of the status of the present 
division of agricultural engineering 
of the bureau of public roads in the 
United States Department of Agri- 
cu'ture, to that of a bureau of agri- 
cultural engineering in the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

“Viewed nationally, there are four 
factors involved in agrfi- 
culture production, the quantity of 
agricultural products produced, the 
quality of the product, the cost of 
the products to the consumer, and 
the well being of those engaged in 
the agricultural industry. The pres- 
ent problem in agriculture is to be 
found in the foudth factor in the 
well-being of those engaged in the 
industry, because the quantity of 
products is adequate, the quality 
of the product is satisfactory and 
the cost of food and other agricul- 
tural products to the consumer is 
not excessive. 

“On the other hand a large num- 
ber of American farmers do not 
enjoy as favorable a situation as the 
individuals in other industries and 
vocations. 


re 


Increased Income Essential. 

“We beleve that the solution of 
the problem of improving the well- 
being of the rural resident or rais- 
ing the standard of living in rural 
life depends upon, first, the devel- 
opment of a general desire for bet- 
ter living on the part of those en- 
gauged in the industry, and, second, 
an increase in the income of the 
farm worker. 

“The development of a genera! 
desire for a better standard of living 
upon the part of those engaged in 
agriculture is largely a matter of 
education. It is recognized that a 
high standard of living depends in 
a definite way upon income; yet an 
adequate income may no the used 
fo improve living conditions. 

“The income of the farm worker 
depends upon many factors which 
Inay perhaps be best related by the 
equation: Income—(selling price of 
agrieultural products—Cost of pro- 

Continued on Page 32) 
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See this new frontier 
of industry with your 
own eves. Judge the 
amazing facts first 


hand. 


for vourself? 
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This map shows only 
a few of the thous- 
ands of miles of. paved 
road that form a net- 
work over large sec- 
tions of Piedmont 
Carolinas. You can 
reach practicatty 
every portion in your 
car, comfortably. 


HO can describe the opportunities that await you in 
Piedmont Carolinas as vividly as you can see them 


Who can tell, so well as you, what the market opportunities 
are, the raw material sources, the labor supply, the power 


and transportation facilities? 


Who can size up first hand, better than you, the ideal loca- 
tion for your factory, the living conditions you will encoun- 


ter? 


Competition That /s 
Inevitable 


Are you able to meet com- 
petitors who can _ produce 
equal quality at costs that 
average from 14 to 26% less 
than yours? Are you willing 
to let them “get the jump” 
or do you prefer to be first 
to offer your trade the sav- 
ings that you can obtain 
here; the first to win big 
markets by virtue of a pow- 
erful monopoly of advantage 
for your goods? 


Engineering reports and 
lengthy analytical studies of 
locations are valuable and 
should be obtained, but busi- 
ness leadership is built on 
vision and imagination and 
those qualities are not some- 
thing to be caught second- 


hand. 
You doubtless know the 
Carolinas from travelling 


through them, from holiday 
visits to their world-famous 
resorts for golf or recreation. 
You may be familiar with 
conditions as they were 20 or 


25 years ago 
ought to be supple- 
mented by a first-hand work- 
ing knowledge of 


Such impres- 


sions 


today’s 
business and industrial facts 
about the section. 


So that your time may be 
conserved and devoted to 
those sections that are of 
most interest to you, our 
Industrial Department is 
prepared to supply detailed 
road routes, with mileage 
tables and hotel accommo- 
dations that will make your 
trip interesting and_profit- 
able. 


Make This Memo for 


Your Secretary 


A note, giving the approxi- 
mate date of your coming 
and a word or two as to the 
things you want to see, will 
be enough. Make a memo 
for your secretary on the 
margin of this page and have 
her write at once to In- 
dustrial Department, Room 
1107, Mercantile Building, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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The Advantage of Not 
Knowing 

HANKS to the brillant work of 

induc- 


eliminate 
estimates, we 


manutacturers in 
ing the Government to 
monthiv eotton 
have had another thirty days of 
doubt and both the cotton specula- 
fors and the buvers of eotton goods 
have taken full advantage of same. 

Practically ever purchase of 


eormon 


cotton goods or yarn has been ac- 
companied by anh effort to secure 
lower prices, based upon the ques- 


lion of the accuracy of the Govern- 
ment report September Rth. 

There is indeed an advantage in 
nol knowing the size of the crop, 
but such advantage is all on the 
side of the speculators and cotton 
goods buyers 

Had there been a 


september 


semi-monthly 
report on which 
contirmed or disproved the 
September 8th estimate a more sta- 
ble condition would have existed 
and the situation would not have 
remained to the advantage of cotton 
goods buyers 

The market has for the past ten 
days been under the influence of 
private estimates, and as they range 
from 412.158.0000 to 13.755.000 bales. 
the cotton manufacturer does not 
know which way to turn. 


Fossick 

Proctor & Gamble 
Japan Cotton Co. 
Watkins 

W. Jay WN CO. 

Sau. Cotton Co. 
Miss Giles 
Vckadden 

Fairchilds 

Journal of Commerce 


Government 


The table below of private esti- 
mates made prior to the Govern- 
ment reports of this year will be 


found interesting: 

With one exception all of the pri- 
vate estimates show a decline since 
September 8th and in one instance 
the decline is 1,100,000 bales. 

The exception is the Southern 
Cotton Company, which prior to 
september 8th, made an estimate of 
12,038,000 bales, but now make the 
crop 12,659,000, and as they have had 
a record of reasonable accuracy 
their reason for making an increase 
furnishes food for thought. 

We do not believe that many take 
seriously or have any confidence in 
any estimate made by J: W. Jay & 
(LO. 

They give a most amusing expla- 
nation of reducing their estimate 
from 14,700,000 to 13,600,000, saving 
that they discovered that the cotton 
bolls were smaller this year than 
usual 

If they are 
on cotton bolls they ought to be 
able to make better than 
has been the case in recent years. 

Confidence in the price of cotton 
and cotton goods has been seriously 
shaken as the result of the activities 
of the Department of Agricultural 
Kconomics. 

Just prior to the publication of 


using a micrometer 


Prior Prior Prior 
Report Report Report 
to Aug. 8 sept.s fo Oct. 8 
14,700 13,842 13.755 

15.329 
14.578 12,745 12,158 
14.500 12.900 12 286 
14,700 14.700 13.506 
13.083 1? O38 12.659 
14.528 13.500 13.260 
12 SOO 
1? O84 
13.334 1? 955 
13,492 12.690 ? 


their famous observations about a 
probable decline in the price of cot- 
ton three of the largest of the spec- 
ulators sold several hundred thou- 
sands of bales in the shape of cot- 
ton futures. 

Prior to their later statement of 
a carryover August 1, 1927, of 7,- 
800,000 bales the same speculators 
again sold very large amounts of 
futures. 

Certain speculators made millions 
as the result of the two “opportune” 
statements of the Department of 
Agricultural Economics. 

Possibly it is only a coincidence 
that the same people sold short jus! 
prior to each stalement but Con- 
gress should make an investigation 
and should take note of any unusual 
or marked coincidence 

In order to make their last bear- 
ish gesture the Department of Agri- 
cultural Economies had to accept 
at full face value the figures of 
International Federation of Master 
Spinners in spite of the consump- 
fion figures of that organization fail 
to tally over a period of ten years, 
with the supply of American cotton 
by over 3,000,000 bales 

The Federation of Master Spin- 
ners has no interest in the welfare 
of the Southern cotton farmers and 
it would suit them for cotton to sell 
aft 5 cents. 

Their failure to account for over 
3,000,000 bales of cotton that was 
raised and ginned may have been 
due to their desire to cover up the 
real consumption because 
tion 18 a bullish factor. 

In spite of that fact the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics ac- 
cepted at full value the figures of 
the Master Federation and produced 
a carryover figure that broke the 
market and big speculators who had 
sold short prior to the publication 
of that figure made millions. 

To say the least, it is -very un- 
usual for a Department of the 
United States Government to place 
such implicit confidence in the fig- 
ures of a manufacturers association 
of Europe. 

The Master Federation of Spin- 
ners admits that their figures are 
“calculated” and are based upon 
only 90 per cent of the mills. and 
furthermore do not take into con- 
sideration the number of bales of 
cheap, low grade American cotton 
sold during the past season for mix- 
ing with woolen goods, for batting, 
stuffing, rayon, the arts and other 
sources of consumption. disassociat- 
ed from the spinning industry. 

The experts (?) of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics in 
the face of these figures used them 
as the entire consumption and 
thereby produced a carryover figure 
for August, 1927, of 7,800,000 bales, 
and the production of that figure 
by a Governmental bureau greatly 
benefited certain speculators. 

When cotton was 14 cents we 
called attention to the fact that it 
was below the cost of production. 

When cotton was 17 to 18 cents 
we wrote three editorials calling 
uttention to the coming boll weevil 
activilies and urging mills to buy 
cotton. 

When cotton went above 22 cents 
we stated that it was in debatable 
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grounds and since then have urged 
no one to buy. 

With confidence shaken by the 
two statements of the Department 
of Agricultural Economics, the 
bears may be able to temporarily 
drive prices lower, but the situation 
is fundamentally sound and a crop 
of 13,500,000 should not be consid- 
ered bearish. 

Much is being said about reduced 
consumption as the result of pres- 
ent prices, but American consump- 
tion is already 250;000 ahead of last 
year, and in spite of statements 
about Kuropean spinners being 
loaded with cotton, the world tak- 
ings of American cotton by spinners 
up to September 23rd were 1,871,430 
bales compared to 1,678,730 last year 
or an actual increase of 192,700 
bales. 

In spite of the fact that exports 
were 11,000,000 last year and that 
that figure must, of necessity, be 
reduced by 4,000,000 this year, ex- 
ports were on September 28th only 
152,558 bales behind last year. 

With confidence temporarily shat- 
fered and big speculators in control 
of the market, we do not hazard a 
guess as to the course of prices, 
especially if the Government should 
increase its estimate, but do predict 
a later return to the present or 
higher prices. 

Coming events often have more 
effect upon cotton prices than act- 
ualities and we urge cotton manu- 
lacturers to consider 1928. 

soon the world will realize that 
with the reduced carryover of nex! 
\ugust ist the South must produce 
a crop of at least 16,500,000 bales in 
1928. 

The South can and may raise a 
crop of that size next year, bul 
when it is a necessity any unfavor- 
able weather will raise a question 
and the result of any real crop 
damage will be the signal for fire- 
works. 

Our advice is to picture and con- 
sider the spring and summer of 
1928, 


Progress of the Institute 


HE Cotton-Textile Institute be- 

comes a year old this month. To 
mark its first milestone, the Insti- 
tute has issued a very interesting 
summary of its achievements during 
its tirst year. This review, which is 
printed elsewhere in this issue, pre- 
sents a record of definite accom- 
plishment which we believe will 
exceed the expectations of most of 
those who were responsible for its 
foundation. 

Many mill men have felt that the 
Institute idea was a vague, hazy 
sort of theory with little practical 


value. Others have expected it to 
promptly put the textile industry 
on prosperous basis. Between 


these two viewpoints, far-seeing 
men who have a real vision of the 
possibilities of the Institute, now 
feel that the industry has at last 
begun a movement which will in 
lime result in bringing the cotton 
manufacturers out of the dark. 

The report 


just issued deserves 


the careful study of all cotton man- 
ufacturers. 
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nal News 


Perso 


Rr. M. Stover has resigned as OVeT- 
seer carding and spinning at the 
Morice Twine Mills. Roanoke, Va. 


T. J. Reynolds has become over- 
seer of carding at the Morice [wire 
Mills, Roanoke, Va. 


Luther Fox has been promoted 
from overseer of night spinning to 
overseer of day spinning at the 
Morice Twine Mills, Roanoke, Va 


Robert Cone has been prom sted 
from second hand in day spinning 
to overseer night spinning al the 


Morice Twine Mills, Roanoke, V4. 


J. E. Waldrop, from Spartanburg, 
S. C.. has been appointed designer 
at the Altavista Cotton Mills. Alta- 
vista, Va. 

K. B. Cook is technical superin- 
tendent at Winnsboro, 8S. C., and is 
in charge of development, exper- 
mental and research work. 


A. L. Garner has resigned his po- 
sifion as overseer weaving. Consoli- 
dated Textile Corporation (Lynch- 
burg Plant), Lynchburg, Va. 


W. H. Thompson has resigned his 
position as section hand in card 
room of Mill No. 2, Thomaston Cot- 
ton Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 


W. S. Montgomery, Jr., of Spar- 
lanburg, S. €. has been elected 
treasurer of the Gaffney Manufac- 


turing Company, Gaffney, C. 


DD. P. Short, formerly of Tarboro, 
N. C., has become overseer weaving 


for the 
poration 
burg, Va. 


Consolidated Textile Cor- 
Lynchburg Plant), Lynch- 


James Craft, formerly of Cascade 
Mills, Mooresville, N. C., has accept- 
ed a position as second hand. in the 
cloth room at Lincoln Mills of Ala- 
bama, Huntsville, Ala. 


W. L. Saffer, with the 
May Hosiery Mill, of Nashville, 
Tenn., has become general super- 
intendent of Paducah Hosiery Mills. 


Paducah, Ky. 


formerly 


. S. Ernest has been changed 
from section hand in card room of 
Mill No. 2 to card grinder, Mill No. 
2, Thomaston Cotton Mills, Thomas- 
ton, Ga. 


J. J. Kinsey has resigned as nigh! 
overseer of carding in Mills Nos. ? 
and 3, Thomaston Cotton Mills. 
Thomaston, Ga., and has accepted a 
position as overseer of carding at 
the Adams Duck Mills, Macon, Ga. 


J. W. Pitts has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning, spooling and warp- 
ing at the Henrietta Mills. Cherokee 
Falls, 8S. C. His help presented hin: 
with a handsome fountain pen as a 
token of esteem. 


A. N. MeAbee has resigned his po- 
Sition as overseer carding at the 
Adams Duck Mills, Macon, Ga. and 
has accepted a position as section 
hand in Mill No. 2 of the Thomaston 
Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga, 


John S. Garraux, who has been 
director of boys’ work at the Y. M. 
(. A.. Greenville, S. C., has been ap- 
pointed director of welfare work al 
the Judson Mills, of that city. 


G. M. Hamilton, of Greenville, 8. 
(., has accepted a position as Chi- 
cago representative of the American 
Yarn and Processing Company, Mt. 
Holly, N. C. 


D. P. Shover has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at the Arista Milis, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., and accepted 
un position at the Inverness Mills, of 
ihe same place. 


T. W. Stewart has been promoted 
from day card grinder in No. 3 Mill 
of the Thomaston Cotton Mills to 
night overseer of earding in Mills 
Nos. 2 and 3, Thomaston, Ga. 


G. D. Usery has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in twisting at the Loray 
plant of the Manville-Jenckes Com- 
pany, Gastonia. N. C., to become 
overseer of night warping and twist- 
ing at the American Mills, Bessemer 
City, N. C. 


George H. Parker has resigned as 
overseer of spinning and spooling af 
the Bibb Mill No. 1, Macon, Ga. to 
become overseer of twisting, spool- 
ing and rewinding, rewarping, wind- 
ing and baling at the Martha Mills. 
Thomaston, Ga. 


Alfred Moore has resigned as 
treasurer of the Gaffney Manufac- 
turing Company, Gaffney, a 
position which he tad filled for 
many years. Mr. Moore continues 
his connections with the Iva and 
Welford plants of the Jackson Mills. 


W. H. Taylor, who for some years 
has been superintendent of the silk 
plant of the Republic Mills, Great 
Falls, 5. C., has resigned that posi- 
tion to accept an appointment of 
general manager of the new Slater 
Manufacturing Company, to be built 
al Marietta, near Greenville. 


lk. Kilby Hall, of Milton, Mass., 
has been appointed a cotton tech- 
nologist at Clemson College, Clem- 
son, 5S. C., and will assume his duties 
there on Saturday. Mr. Hall has 
been assistant to Secretary Russell 
T. Fisher, of the National Associa- 


tion of Cotton Manufacturers. for 
the past two years. At Clemson, he 
will work under the direction of 


Horace H. Willis, who is in charge 
of cotton research in the college, 
which is part of the activities con- 
ducted by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
Pruitt With Gastonia Belting Co. 
Thos. G. Pruitt, who for some 
years has been with the Parker 
Belting Company, of Gastonia, N. C., 
has sold his interest in that com- 
pany to R. F. Parker and is now as- 
sociated with the Gastonia Belting 
Company. Mr. Pruitt is widely 
known in the Southern mill terri- 
lory as an expert belt man and sales- 
man. 


Bobbins 
and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types Of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 
Samples of such bobbins gladly 

COMPANY 


furnished 
Chicopee, Mass. 


A. B. CARTER, Soushern Aégt, Gastonia, N. C. 


THE 


=. 


Steel ships and steel cars for transportation, steel equipment! 


wherever possible in industry. In textile production stee! 
loom and beam heads. This is the age of steel, 
APCO-MOSSBERG steel loom, section and adjustable beam 


heads are replacing cumbersome iron heads and giving three 


limes the wear. 


We can cut your production costs immensely by furnishing 


modern equipment that is in step with the age of steel, | 
APCO-MOSSBERG CORPORATION 
Originatoys and expert manufacturers of 


Steel Beam Heads 
16 Lamb Street, Attleboro, Mass. 


j 
| 
| 
Bee This is [he Age of Steel! 
| This is [he Age of Steel: 
e 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


The Arcadia Mills 
installation of ad- 

equipment and 
other im- 


Ronda, N. C. 
have completed 
ditional carding 
have made a number ol 
provements at the mill. The houses 
in the mill village have been re- 
painted and improved. The mill is 
running full time and is being vers 
efficiently operated 


High Point, N. C.—L. O. Smith and 
associates plan the erection of a new 
hosiery mill, and are organizing a 
company to have a capital stock 0! 
$150,000. Mr Smiths aadress is 
P. O. Box 724. He is imt 
purchasing hosiery equipment 
supplies. 


rested i 


and 


Due to the health 
Albert S. Farmer, the 
Mill will be sold 
immediately. The mill is being ad- 
vertised for sale by the owner. 
Mr. Farmer plans an early retire- 
ment. He recently disposed of other 
interests here in the sale to the 
Carolina-Georgia Service Company, 


Anderson, C. 
of the owner. 


Conneross Yarn 


of the Anderson Coid Storage UCom- 
pany. 

The Gonneross Yarn Mi:l has for 
some vears been engaged in the 
manufacture of asbestos. for sev- 
eral months its producis has been 
varn, etc. 

Wvrlilys H. Tay- 


Greenville, S. 
lor, of the Rep - ic Cotton Mills, of 
Great Failis, 5. has been appoiml- 
ed Southern manager of the Slater 
Manufacturing Company interes's. 
He will have active charge ot the 
$1,000,000 Slater mill now under con- 
struction at .Marieita m upper 
Greenvilie county. 

Mr. Taylor has beer with the Re- 
public Mills since the war. He ts 
a graduate of Clemson college. 

The Slater plant in this county 
will have-700 looms and 20,000 spin- 
dies manufacturing an all-cotton 
fabric. A ravon-filled fabric 
will likewise and dyed 1 
the mill. 

Construction work on the two- 
storys bullding and 100 tenant 
halt completed, 


special 
he made 


mill 
houses is about 

Charlotte, N. Machinery and 
equipment for the new Chariotie 
branch of the Lamveth Rope UCor- 


poration of New Bedtord. Mass.. is 
being installed in the Wade Loft 
building and STAC rs announced 


| be open this year. 
have be ell 
enroute | 


that the plant wil 
Two cars of machinery 
received and a third is 
the city, was said. 
Harold W. O Leary, representative 
of the company headquarters, 
the city indefinitely and at present 
is in charge of preliminary arange- 


ments. Mr. O'Leary signed a lease 
in the Wade Loft building June |}. 
The Charlotte plant will manu- 


facture spinning and twisting tapes 
and narrow fabrics. The company 
was founded in 1895. The plant al 
New Bedford is valued: at $400,000, 
Mr. O'Leary said. 


Lanett, Ala.—-Plans were announe 
ml recently for an addition to be 
constructed by the Lanett Dye 
Works and Bleachery. Bids are re- 
lurnable in about ten days and the 
contract will be let at that time iJ 
any of the bids are found to be sat- 
stactory, 

The plans call for the 
nbout 30.000 square 


addition of 
feel, one or two 
high The contract will be 
et from the office of J. F sirrine 
Greenville, S. 


shorpes 


Galiney, S- C.—W. 8. 
Jr.. of Spartanburg, 
ireasurer of the Gaffney 
Luring Company to 
Moore, of Wellford. 
meeting of the directors hcld in the 
offices of the mills here. 

Mr. Moore's resignation 
com effective September 30, at which 
lime Mr, Montgomery will take 
ihe duties of the treasurer's office. 

Mr Vontgomers is Waite: 
Ss. Montgomery, of Spartanburg. 


Montgomery, 
was elected 
Manufac- 
Alfred 
resigned, at a 


Succe ed 


W it] he- 


ason of 


over 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
65-69 Leonard St. 
New York 


DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


Homi 


oof 


50 
Buffalo 


fe 
¥ 


Dr}. 
Ave: Newark,N. J} 


1516 E. Fourth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Town Planning and Mill Villages . 

Real Estate Subdivision and 
sorts 

Country Clubs and Golf Courses 

Private Dstate and Home Grounds 

Parks. Playgrounds and Cemeteries 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


E.S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


101 Marietta Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 
General Designs, Grading, Planting 
and Detail Plans 


Supervision of Landscape and 
ngineering Construction 


ror the past several has 
been assistant treasurer of the 
Spartan Mills at Spartanburg. 

The officers of the Gaffnev Manu- 
laciuring Company now are: G. H. 
Milliken, of New York, president: 
Maynard Smyth, of Gaffney, vice- 
president: W. S. Montgomery, IJr.. 
of Spartanburg, treasurer, and R. 
P. Carson, of Gaffney, secretary and 
treasurer. 


years he 


Honea Path, S. €.—.J, D. Beacham. 
suprintendent of the Chiquola Man- 
llacluring Company, 
ihat exiensive 


announced 
improvements will 
be made on ine streets and side 
walks of the mill village. The econ- 
lract for the work has already 
lel to the Henry Construction Com- 
pany, of Greenville, and work will 
begin within the next few davs. All 
of the sidewalks will be paved and 
curbed and where needed the 
will be topsoiled. 

It has been strongly rumored that 
other iniprovements are contem- 
plated which include an addition to 
ihe mill and additional spindles and 
looms. As to this, however, Mr. 
jeacham would make 


roads 


no statement, 

Loudon, Tenn.—Improvements at 
Loudon and Lenoir City plants of 
C. H. Bacon & Co. are nearing com 
pletion and are partly in operation 

Al Loudon, the new boiler plant 
with two 300 H. P. ¢ Hedges 
boilers and combustion engineering 
stokers, will replace the old 
plant which had become 
ior inereased dive house 
steam demands. 


bole 
madequate 
and general 


At Lenoir City, the new three- 
story building will be used for stor 
age on tirst§ floor, Inspection on 


third. An 
floors in the 


boarding on 
conneets all 


second and 
elevator 


new building with present building 
New space will materially increase 


production. 
J. E. Sirrine & Co. were engineers 
for the improvements. 
Laurens, S. C. 


Having met the 


conditions of the proposal with a 
subscription of $75,000, was an- 
nounced that the Pioneer Braid 


Mill of New York will move its ma- 
chinery to Laurens just as soon as 
a suitable building can be provided. 


Committees on incorporation and 
building were named at a recent 
stockholders meeting. The new 


company 1s to be eapitalized at 
$225.000, and in operation here it is 
stated that about 200 people will be 
employed at the beginning. 

Joe Alderman, of New York, is 
owner and manager of the braid 
mill, and he will come to Laurens 
LO continue as general manager. for 
if is sala that he is thoruughly fa- 
miliar with the manufacture of a 
great ‘variety of novelties and the 
specialties which the factory turns 
out. It is the understanding that 


Laurens is to name six of the seven 
members of the board of directors. 
Mr. Alderman to be the only direc- 
tor outside of the local members. 


| 
is 
| 
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Raleigh, N. C—A special meeting 
of the stockholders of the Raleigh 
Cotton Mill has been called for Oc- 
fober 25. to consider a _ resolution 
adopted by the board of directors, 
which reads: “Resolved that in 
the judgment of the board of direc- 
tors of Raleigh Cotton Mills, Inc., it 
is deemed advisable and for the best 
interests of said corporation that it 
he dissolved.” The mill has nol 
suspended operation. 

If dissolved, its property 
sold by the directors at public or 
private The Raleigh Cotton 
Mill, organized in 1888, is the oldes! 
of the three textile plants here. It 
has a capitalization of $235,000 and 
employs about 300 people (ifticers 
are Kenneth Gant, president; F. T. 
Ward, secretary: George 
treasurer and manager. 
tors are: B. S. Jerman. Henry T 
Hicks, Frank T. Ward, Kenneth 
Gant, John R. Chamberlain, C. B 
Barbee and W. J Young 


will be 


sale. 


(sreason. 
The direc- 


Rocky Mount, N. C.—\ 
Rocky Vount 1s 
near future, i was 
chamber of commerce 
lowing 


silk mull 
assured in the 
learned trom 
officials fol- 
an active campaign in which 


approximately $175,000 has been 
raised for the new industry. 
Of this amount, it was learned, 


$125,000 is in preferred stock, while 
the remaining $50,000. for which 
canvassing is dontinuing. will go 


toward the erection of 
The concern itself, which at present 
operates a large factory in one of 
the Northern States, will put nearly 
twice that ‘amount into the plant 
here. 

Negotiations for the factory 
have been under way for 
as representatives of the chamber 
of commerce have made several 
visits to New York, and officials of 
the Northern corporation have come 
to Rocky Mount for conferences. A 
tentative agreement for the local 
lie-up has already been accepted, 
and the formal contract is to be 
signed, if is understood, just as 
soon as the financial campaign is 
wound up 


a plant here. 


here 


some time 


Clinton, Tenn Magnet Knitting 
Mills let contract to Roehl & Gervin, 
215 N. Broad street. Knoxville. for 
power plant; for 350 h.p. boiler, to 
Casey-Hedges Co., Vulcan street, 
Chattanooga: underfeed stoker, 
Biggs Stoker Co., Holston Bank 


FABREEKA 


The Standard Textile Belting 
USED throughout the Industry 


BECAUSE 


It is waterproof 
It has long life 
It gives increased production 
It costs less 


ASK US 
J. Russell McElwee 

Z. V. McClure Representative 
Ralph Morrison Representative 
Robert M. Roberts Representative 


Fabreeka Belting Co. 


Southern Headquarters, ROCK HILL, S. C.‘ 


Manager 
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Bldg., Knoxville; forced draft of lowing improvements and new work 


equipment to American Blower Co., which have been done a ta cost of 
6000 Russell street, Detroit, Mich.; at least $150,000, since undertaking 
6xi50 feet radial brick stack, to the improvement of the plant here. 
Rust Engineering Co... Woodward Put new roof on mill: installed 
Bldg., Birmingham, Ala.; boiler feed new system of lighting, designed by 


pumps to Worthington Pump and J. FE 
Machinery Corp. 115 Broadway, N. 
Y.; for time being plant will supply 
steam-only at 100 pound 
pressure; W. E. Biggs Engineering 
Co., Holston Bank Bldg., Knoxville, 
engineers. 


huilf new ware- 
feet and re- 


Sirrimne & 0. 
house of 20,000 square 
build old warehouse, developed wa- 
ter supply, erected 75,000 gallon tank 
and installed sprinkler system 
throughout warehouses. 


process 


Buill new modern opener room 

—— and equipped with Saco-Lowell 

Lavonia, Ga. M. Battson, presi- system of cotton cleaning; rearrang- 
dent and manager of Lavonia Man- ed machinery throughout the mill 
ufacturing Company, lists the fol- for economical production and re- 


The Verdict is Unanimous 
H.PC.WARP DRESSING 


HART TO BEAT! 
THE HART PRODUCTS CORP 1440 BWAY. N.Y. 


Dixon's Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling 
Device, three Saddles in one, also Dixon's Patent Round Head Stirrup 


, Send for samples to 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. L. 


BALING PRESS 


FOR CLOTH OR YARN 


-Size—to suit your 
Power—50 to 500 to 


Also Hydraulic Presses and ns 
Let us send you our Catalogue. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.., inc 
307 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


MERROW 


Registered Trade Mark 


HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, OVEREDGING 
AND SHELL STITCH MACHINES 


Established 1872 


tor use on all kinds of Knitted and Woven articles, including Rayon 
Underwear, Corsets and Rubber Goods, Blankets, Hosiery, Bathing 
Suits. Sweaters, etc. 


ASK ABOUT OUR NEW STYLE 60-ABB MACHINE 


For simultaneously trimming and roe 2 with a Flat Butted Seam the ends 
of Cotton, Woolen or Silk Piece Goods for Subsequent Processing. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 LAUREL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN., VU. &. A. 


Reliable telling Devices 


ince 1888 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Atlanta 
Qeergia 


Boston Charlotte Greenville 
Aassachusette North Carolina gouth Caroline 


29 


paired the equipment; installed 23 


new Saco-Lowell cards, one new 
breaker picker, new drawing (both 
first and second processes new), one 


new roving trame, 
warper. 

Built modern dyehouse and equip- 
ped it with new modern machinery; 
built new waste house and equipped 
press and Lowell waste ma- 
chine; remodeled village and put in 


one high-speed 


water and lights at cost of about 
£15,000: built four new. dwellings, 
hought two, and built village 


church 


Put in new system of humidifiers: 
built additional floor space in base- 
ment of mill: built conditioning 
room: now having plans drawn for 


installing electric 
electric drive 

The mill produced 1,017,000 pounds 
of yarn for the ended August 
31: and 1s sold ahead until some 
in 1928. 


Old Cotton Gin Goes To 
Ford’s Museum 


equipment for 


lime 


Kaleigh, N. \ cotton gin, 
after <hat first machine 
structed by Eli Whitney 
has for the past 26 yeurs had a 
place in the North Carolina Siate 
museum here, has left its resting 
spot and gone to increase the mu- 
seum being created at Dearborn, 
Vich., by Henry Ford, museum au- 
thorities have announced. 

The gin was the property of 


mod- 
and woich 


Ben 


Mav, Jonesboro, who has allowed it 
io stay in the museum for more 
than a quarter of a century. He 


sold the 
lure of 


homely little box-like struc- 
metal saws and -wooden 
gears for a thousand dollars 

There seems to be no authentic 
record of the maker of the gin, bul 
if have been used 
until about 1840, after — h if came 
into the possession of Jack May of 
Kinston. Later it became the proper 
tv of Ben May and on April 6, 1901, 


is supposed 


he sent it to the Stale museum. 
writing that “I will ioan the gin to 
ihe museum if you will guarantee 


lo return if to me or my 
demand,” 

The gin kept its 
agricultural, history, 
natural exhibits of 
museum through the vears, and was 
viewed by thousands upon thous- 
ands of visitors. Then on February 
7 Of his year a Mr. Stakes of Detroit 
introduced himself as a museum 


heirs Ol) 


the 
and 
the 


place with 
natural 


resources 


visitor with an amateur interest in 
oid machinery. 

He was shown (the machine and 
returned later to make photograpiis 
Of it. next development was 
when May came to take possession 
of his loan. He had to bring Stacey 
Wade, State Insurance Commission- 
er, Lo identify him as the party to 
whom the gin belonged. It was de- 


livered to a local representative of 
Henry Ford and unloaded. 

The machine will be part of an 
exhibil in the Ford museum of the 
evolution of cotton machinery aft 
Dearborn, it was made known. Ef- 
forts to secure another old machine 


owned outright by the State muse- 
um have not been successful. This 
machine, a combination gin, carder, 
and spinner, is to have a central 


place in the exhibits in the hall of 
agriculture. 
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Mills Need Price 
Stabilization 


ANUFACTURERS of fine and 
fancy textiles have had under 
consideration for a long time the 


stabilizing their division 
cotton 2 markets and 
systems under which 
secured and 
illewal, even if 
lake any 
control or regulate 
thing is neither 
From all that 
nothing 


discussions 


question of 
of the 
improving the 
market 
quoted li w 


prices 
ould he 
possible, in 


it were 


certed action to 
and 


desired no 


prices, such a 
Infended 
has appeared thus tat more 
than 
individual members, or 
nmone officers of engug- 


ed in the work of reporting on past 


has lranspired 


exchanges 


if is Known in a limited way, al 


least, that complaints arising from 
present conditions have been heard 
from large converters and other 
buvers whose necessities force them 
fo make large commitments with 
milis to eover thew grav goods re 


quirements 


(ny periods 


finishing and selling Seme of them 


are known to have manifested a 
ciose mterest in the results of prt 
vate studies already made, and have 
voiunteered to Co-operate with mill 
agents in trymeg out any feasible 


plans looking toward improvement! 


Origin of Difficulties. 


Many causes have been operating 
lo produce the dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed with present conditions. The 
multiplicity of brokers, the tend 
ency to speculate in gray cloths. 
the wide diversiticatron of produet 
in quality and construction, the 
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degeneration of trade morale, and 
the gross misuse made of published 
primary market prices by retailers 
or others who assume to buy mer- 
chandise by width, weight and count 
and sell only at the highest price 
the traffic will bear, are suggestive 


of some of the sources of discom- 

Curiously enough, the change that 
has come about by which the inti- 
mate detai.s of gray goods trading 
in all their varying phases have 
become crystallized in the regular 
publication of long lists of quota- 


lions, is welcomed and supported 
by producers as well as by those to 
whom they sell. Perhaps this should 
be modified in many instances into 
the that the change is 
lolerated oy endured, rather than 
supported. 


sftatemen! 


welcomed orf 
Commend News Service. 


\ great many of those who have 
been heard to complain of the ex 
fending prices, and the 
seeming authority with which they 
are given publicity, have been con- 
stanthy their praise of 
the of trade publica 
lions specialize in the work of 


lists of 


Fenerous 
mews SePTVICe 
that 


quoting markets accurately While 
if i> conceded by all the lists 
ure remarkably well prepared, it is 


other great in- 
busi- 


ness so largely on reports not origi- 


that no 


Cotton 


well known 
dustry 


does 


nating within the trade itself 
In wool goods, silks. bur aps, dn 


ens, @tc.. Serious attempt IS made 
lo report prices in the detail ap 
parently exacted and certainly sup 
ported and handsomely backed by 
eotton goods men In divis- 
lextiles, at least, cloths 


those 


ions are 


stated Lo he bought more generally 
as merchandise and sold in the same 
way than in the case of cotton gray 
goods, There has heen the same 
diversity of product in recent years 
in those divisions as in cottons, but 
ihe details have not been widely 
issembled and published. 
Limits to Service. 

There are many well defined limits 
fo the service of quoting prices reg- 
ularly in trade papers, not the least 
being those arising from the fact 


that when all is said and done such 
quotations have an element of hear- 
savy about them rather than a sure 
foundation based upon handling 


Te avoid 
attempts 


buts, sales notes and offers 
the pitfalls of inaecuracy, 
made to have brokers prepare lists 
or eheck them over daily have al 
ways disclosed that many quotations 
were taken for granted on hearsay 
by the brokers and not made up 
Irom an exchange of information 
within a circle of buyers and 
Whether brokers, commission houses, 
mill agents, converters or others 

It is only when the work of such 
1s compared daily detail 
with the check-up of 
who have heen 


Investigators 
into the re- 
some time thal il appears 


ports for 


the inherent limitations of 
present are Ww 
siant injury to mills and those who 


represelt Limes 


Con- 


fhem., and many 


buvers ot goods representing 
others whose values have 
fhe reports by 


purport to show, 


yverters 


atiected by 
they 


heen 


Diversified Products. 
lt is hard for 


not aectuatir 


trade 
goods 


plant 


the meni the 
engaged in 


production in a large textile 
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to comprehend the wide diversity 
of product in a singe plant \s 
many as 225 different cloth construc- 
ions, in the gray, have been checked 
up as in some large 
plants, and where colored goods in 
the 


process iT) 


gray are woven, many more 
Variations have heen reported 
While no serious attempt is made 
io report the details of trading in 


the colored foods, nevertheless. the 
quoting of a base price on many 
lines gives the buyer the clue he 
needs to hammer down prices. 


\ single type of merchandise such 
broadcloth has been 
quoted with all the apparent accu- 


as a eotton 


racy that attends a price pul upon 
the board at a cotton, stock, o1 
produce exchange. There are as 
Many varying eiements in costs go 
ing tO make up the intrinsic value 
Ol a broadcloth as may be imagined 
and they cannot all be erystallized 
In the enunciation of ad price on i 
given width, weight, or count. The 
ay be made of entirely different 
stock as to eotton: or yarn, but ex 
perience has taught that the bur 
jen of proving them to be different. 
lalls upon the seller whose chie! 


handicap CONSISLS 


printed page 


a quotation on 


some fine goods manufacturers 
and others who have been going 
into the problems of exchange re- 
porting on quotations have heard 


the suggestion that it would he 
sible for 


others 


merchants, awents, brokers. 
having to do with 
daily and issue a list 
Various 


sales 
notes, to 


ines 


OL Quotations on 
Lhe prices 
have 


dav of 


goods purporting to state 


at which goods might heen 


hough! Sold the 


Isstie’ 


Established 1896 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


«Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St., LOWELL, MASS. 


Incorporated 1914 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS, ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Cerrespondence Solicited 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COM PANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Cataliea en Request 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 
Our 
giving 


Leading 


Automatic Shuttles 


are 


Perfect Satisfaction in 


Mills throughout the 


country on all classes of work. 
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Newspapers micah! elect to pub. struction of cloth de hesitate stitute. lt was unique that both kK. Villiken., president ot the 
lish such a list and would not report the fact to a competing Coll. wholesalers and retailers were rep- National Association of} Finishers ol 
limit their rights to do as they verter for the sole purpose of earn- resented with othe reroups for a Cotton Fabries, H. B. Thompson and 
pleased about adopting tlrat sort of ing a commission from the trans- discussion of problems relating to |? \. Johnson. representing finish- 
a system of reporting the markets ection. The ethics involved. if there the distribution of cotton textiles ers 
regularly In the long run of the’ are any such things any more, are There was frank and friendly in- Ss. M. Bond, James Rae and W. J. 
weeks, trade Papers, of COUPSEe, not considered important terchange of views as to problems Bell, representing the Wholesale 


would follow the policy that would 


The use OFT of cotton cloth of common interest, and committees bry (Woods Association aft the nited 
heeft serve their trade chents. Such 


trade information is really the thing were appointed fo study and report States 


a list would gradually assume a at which manufacturers are driving upon hand-to-mouth buying with its 


Lew Hahn? managine director ot 
harometric character and would 


and in seeking means of stabiliza- effects on th ecost of manutacture ihe National Retail Dry Goods As- 
nitimatels displace secured hon they hope ehiefiv bring ahout and distribution motion Ciation. He Kingston ane 
an unofficial way. It would not fol- 


that degree of co-operation between upon the relationships of wholesal 


Surnett, representing the retailers. 
themselves and their customers thal ers and retailers to those represent 


low that its publication would mean 
the limitation of trading above 


ic needed to lessen or at least cir- ing the manufacturing phases of 
helow the lial i would Simpl be cumseribe some notorious trade eotton textiles Representative Wanted 
a list of quotations balanced and evils that have heen § flourishing Walker D. Hines. presiden| of the North Carolina manufacturer of 
prepared by those who K TOW all ihe since the war hegan, and since Cotton-Textile Institute. whe pre loom supply desires hustling 
" detai.s of a days husiness trom money eould be made hy anvone sided at the conference, sail after representative Prefer man whe 
contact with 1 It is such a list as who had a desk and a telephone. fhe meeting: knows looms and the trade. Will 
re yh gg te set aes Many of the problems that are “I am ereatiy pleased that this pay salary and expenses and fur 


nish car. Good opportunity, but 


being discussed are not likely to conference has been held and tha must be willing to start right and 


for anv dav. 
come bhefore a cotton imstitute future 


conferences Of a siml.al grow with the business. In re 
The extent of the. complaints similar general body for any action character are contemplated, as L be- piving please give all details, ex- 
heard concerning the usages in the save the one of sympathetic com- lieve they will do much to make ihe perience, ete. Appiv “RR.” South- 
brokerage field is hardly appreciat- mendation after something has been problems of each branch of the ern Textile Builetin. 
ed until mill men are encountered accomp:ished. These problems are cotton textile industry and com 
on therr own plants Many mills most pressing in the fine and fancy merce better known to all the othe 
have no direct connection with bro- divisions because so much harm branches. Wanted to Buy 
kers. the selling house looking May be done by telling half a storys “More complete understandme W 
all the details of the trading. Many of a transaction on cloths costing would be advantageous to all the \ oor interested n buying 210 
commission houses no tlonger at- much more than those of plainer or interests represented Lode! Drapet Looms 
‘conrser constructi presented as well as Must be late model in first-class 
tempt to trade with any and all COarser COnSstrucnon and 1@8S8 SUS- jhe interests of the ultimate con shape. Address J. W. Porter 
brokers. preferring rile ceptible ot trade damage through sumer The spiril fo the conference Mills. Rockingham. 
limit their Mmddinge to a vers few abuse 


was most encouraging and gave 
brokerage houses. In the same wry 


Promise Important educational 
mills’ making tne and tances 


Important problems relatihg to were: Julius W. Cone, Charies F 0., 
other than those whose ‘thos 


fhe distribution of eotton. textiles Broughton, and Mt Hines, repre- Incorporated 
they have tried and have approved, , 
were djseussed at a conterence a senting manufacturers through the 
(orton brokerage the fended hy representatives of Cotton-Textile Institute 215 FOURTH AVENUE 
large} long since ceased niacturing ard stributing Spence) Turner, president of ihe 
he aA mere pavinen! ror errvice ren- in the offiee of the Cotton-Textile Association of Cotton Textile Ver- New York 
dered in bringing a buyer and seller Institute, Inc.. in New York chants of New York, Bertram. H. 
together, and in the departure trom The conference was attended bv Borden and S&S. F. Dribbon, repre- 
primitive methods there has aiso delegations representing the whole- senting commission merchents ‘ . 
a departure Prom primitive eniers and retailers associations. the J Purner, president the Colored and Fancy 
iieals. Some brokers who know finishers and converters association, Converters’ Association, and Albert : 
Cotton Yarns 
that one eonverter has placed an the Association of Cotton Textiie Mannheimer, representing convert 


order on a given quaiily and con- Merchants of New York and the In-_ ers, 


A.C.LAWREN CE LEATHER CO. BOSTON: MASS. 


| INSPECTING Curtis & Marble Machine Co. | DOUBLING 


BRUSHING WINDING 


SHEARING Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery STAMPING 
SINGEING WORCHESTER, MASS. TRADEMARKING 


PACKAGING SOUTHERN OFFICE CALENDER 
FOLDING 1000 Woodside Bidz. Greenville, S. C. ROLLING 


| 
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NATIONAL 
SULFUR BROWN RD 


of Dark Reddish Tone 


TA, 


oe’ 


XCELLENT solubility and 

good leveling and penetrat- 
ing properties recommend this 
dye for use in combination to 
produce a wide range of tans, 
khakis and browns. Applicable 
in all types of pressure and con- 
tinuous machines and jigs. 


National Sulfur Brown RD pos- 
sesses the good all-round fast- 
ness of the Sulfur Dyestuffs and 
is somewhat improved in fast- 
ness to light by after-treatment 
with chrome and copper. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., lnc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO) 
TORONTO 


ROSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
MONTREAL ‘ 


NATIONAL DYES 
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Solving the Farm Problem 


Continued from Page 25 


duction)—Times quantity of prod 
wet produced. 

“At the present time much em- 
phasis is placed upon the relation 
of price to ine ime. An increase in 
price with a corresponding increase 
in cost due to increased land values 
does not result in an increased in- 
come, and therefore we believe the 
interest of the land speculator to 
he opposed io the hest inferests of 
the farmer. | 
Co-operative Marketing Indorsed. 

“We strongly indorse the plan for 
orderly co-operative marketing as 
outlined by Secretary of Agriculture 
William M. Jardine as a sound and 
logical method of stabilizing and in- 
creasing agricultural prices 

“Labor and power are large items 
in the cost of production varying 
from 40 to 8&5 per cent of the cost 
of producing field crops and offer 
the most inviting opportunity to in- 
crease mcome through efficiency 
ana increased production i is 
through efficiency in the use ofl 
these factors of production that the 
American farmer now maintains an 
enviable position compared with 
farmers m other countries lt is 
through further advance in. effi- 
ciency that he may he expected to 
advance to a more desirable situa- 
tion. It is recognized that greater 
efficiency in the use of labor and 
power does not conflict with an ad- 
vance in better crop practice 

City Worker Has Advantage. 

“You may more fully appreciate 
the disparity between agriculture 
and industry when we tell you that 
one authority states that the aver- 
age agricultural worker takes 2.15 
hours to produce that which will 
exchange in the market for thal 
which the city industrial worker 
produces in one hour. 

“Permit us to recite some of these 
variations in costs. The variation 
in the bushels of corn produced by 
a worker in Iowa varies from about 
500 bushels to more than 8,000. The 
lime necessary to raise one acre 
varies from about four hours to 
more than forty hours and the cost 
varies from as low as-35 cents a 
bushel to more than $1.50 a bushel. 
some men make good returns on 
land valued at 8200 an acre, while 
others make no returns on any val- 
uation and at the same time earn 
onty a pitiful existence. Some ot 
these differences are in the men, 
hut much of it is in their methods 
and equipment 

“The cost of producing wheat va 
nies from about $3 an acre to more 
than $7. 

“The cost of producing pork varies 
from 5 cents a pound to more than 
1) cents, whereas, the cost of pro- 
ducing butter vanes trom about 20 
cents to more than 60 cents 

“The same variation exists m the 
cost of producing almost any farm 
product, even in the same locality 
on farms of the same relative value 
is producers 

The two vital faetors in the ‘agri 
cultural depression are in the in 
efficient farmer und the tlaek of 
equipment efficiently used. 

Agriculture and tanutfacturine 
industry alike are going through a 


development period in which power 
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and equipment are greatly increas- 
ing the production of a worker. 

“This new era has introduced 
many new: problems which are new 
to the farm. The lack of knowledge 
of these new problems and the lack 
of the proper direction of agricul- 
Lure are responsible for many of the 
ills of our rural population at this 
lime. 

Engineering Causes Changes. 

“Many of these changes which are 
being brought about by the use of 
power and machinery are either 
purely engineering or have an engi- 
heering phase. 

“America’s pre-eminence in both 
“gricuiture and manutacturing is a 
power and machinery pre-eminence. 
We might say that the wealth of 
any industry or nation is represent- 
ed by its ability to produce and that 
production by each worker is influ- 
enced more by powell and machin- 
ery elficiently used than by any 
other factor. 

America, by the use of power and 
machinery, has multiplied the pro- 
duction ability of the man _ thirty- 
live-fold whereas Eneland. our 
closest competitor, has only multi- 
plied the producing ability of the 
man twenty-four fold. The wealth 
of the two nations, their wages and 
their living Slundards, are roughly 
fn the ratio of 35 to 24. 

‘The wealth and living standards 
of the workers in other nations of 
the world, as compared with those 
in this country and England, are 
governed by their ability to multi- 
ply the productive power of the 
worker through the use of power 
and machinery, which ranges from 
twenty-two times one man powe! 
in Canada to one and two-tenths in 
China. 

American Agriculture Best. 

“American agriculture, as a whole, 
is the most efficient agriculture in 
all the world because it is the best 
equipped. A study of the relation 
between power and income shows 
that the income per worker has in- 
creased in almost direct proportion 
to the increase of use of power. In 
1909 there was 2.15 horsepower per 
industrial worker and the value fo 
his product was $3,125 and the la- 
borer’s share of this production was 
S791. In 1924 the power per worker 
ha dinereased to 3.77 horsepower 
and the value of the product LO $7,- 
175 and the laborer’s share was s1,- 
S48. 

“The agricultural worker has also 
increased his earnings by the use 
of power of equipment, but not so 
much as has the worker in manu- 
facturing industry, his increase be 
ing only 180 per cent since 1850 and 
only 29 per cent since 1909. 

“Let us give an illustration: In 
i870 the United States production 
of corn was approximately 1,000, 
000,000 bushels and the output of 
sfeel Wis about L000 000 fons Ir) 
1925 the corn production was about 
3,000,000,000 bushels, whereas the 
steel output was 70,000,000. Steel 
Increased seventy- fold, whereas Corn 
increased three-fold. 

Dairy Co-operatives Successful. 

\gricuiture has not seen fil to 
follow the product of the farm to 
the ullimate consumer, except in a 
few branches, and those branches 
which have made contact between 
the producer and the consumer 
have shown marked prosperity over 
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those branches which have not. The 
dairy and fruit gardening co-opera- 
tives have on the whole been suc- 
cessful, oftentimes with poor man- 
agement because the product passed 
from a certaim producer through a 
fixed channel to a regular consum- 

“Many of transportation 
charges are preferential on raw ma- 
lerial rather than on finished prod 
ucts Freight tariffs should be so 
constructed as to tend to promote 
the processing of raw material close 
lo the place where the raw mate- 
rin produced, 

Engineering Analysis Urged. 

There should be made at once ali 
engmeering analysis of the industry 
of vericulture in order that the va- 
mous component parts of the indus- 
try and iis relationship with other 
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parts be made known and better 
understood. This analysis should be 
made by engineers who are a part 
of agriculture in conjunction with 
agricultural producer, the agricul- 
tural machinery industry, the proc- 
esser of agricultural products, the 
extension departments of our col 
leges, the United States Departmen! 
of Agriculture, agrmcultural finance 
and any other agency which de 
pends upon the prosperity of agri- 
culture for its prosperity.” 

The society in closing offered its 
full services to the President and 
said it had the co-operation of Sec- 
reftaries Hoover, Work and Jardine, 
as well as the United States Cham- 
ber of American 
\imerican 
Association and other ro 
gounmutions 


Commerce, the 
Engineering Counetl, the 
Rankers 


Great Efficiency Meeting for S. T. A. 


A* unusually interesting and in- 
structive program for the semi- 
annual meeting of the Southern 
Textile Association. to pe heid im 
Birmingham, Ala., on October 28 and 
“9, has been announced by Secretary 


The theme of the meeting 
will be “Gareater Efficiency” and the 
fopics to he promise a 


meeting of much vaiue. 

It will be recalled that the semi- 
annual meeting of the Association 
in Greenville last vear was one of 
the most interesting the association 
has ever held and if is belheved that 
the coming meeting will be of equal 
interest. 

Indications point to a large atten- 
dance at the Birmingham meeting. 
Special eftorts are beme made to 
have the superintendents and over- 
seers from the mills in Alabama and 
Mississippi present and it is expect- 
ed that they will be organized into 
an Alabama-Mississippi Division of 
‘he Association. 

The full program of the meeting, 
which is to be held at the Tutwiler 
Hotel is as follows: 

Program. 

Invocation: Dr. J. M. Broady, 
Sixth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Address of Welcome: 
Comer, vice-president, 
Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 

Response to Address of Welcome: 
L. L. Brown, superintendent, Clifion 
Manufacturing Company, Clifton, S. 


Donald 
Avondaie 


C.: also chairman board of gv0ver- 
nors, Southern Textile Association, 

Address: “Effects of Labor lurn 
Over on Efficient Operation,” § F. 
Cobb, vice-president and 
general manager, the Lancaster Cot- 
ton Mills. Lancaster, C.; also 
executive secretary. Southern ‘lex- 
lil Association. 

Address: “Regulating Weights 
from Moisture Regain ‘in Cotton.” W. 
\. L. Sibiev, superintendent, Whit- 
ney Manufacturing Company, Whit- 
ney, S. . 

Address: “Well Kept Machinery 
and Tits Relation to Efficient Opera- 
Lion,” O. G. Murphy, superimm!endent, 
Shawmut Mill Division, Wes! Port 


Gordon 


Manufacturing Company, shawinut, 
Ala 

Report from Section Chairmen: 
Division: J. O 


Carders’ Corn, 


superintendent, Hampton Depar' 
ment, Pacific Mills, Colunioia, s. © 

Spinners Division: Car! R, Harris, 
assistant superintenden!, [Ininan 
Mills, Inman, SS. ©. 

Weavers Division: L. L. Brown, 
superintenden’, Clifton Manufactur- 
ing Company, Clifton, S. 

Vaster Mechanics’ Division: H. H 
lier, plant engineer, Newberry (ol. 
fon Mills, Newberry, 8S. C. 

Kastern Carolina Division: tT. W. 
Mullen, superintendent, Rosemary 
Manufacturing Company, Rosemary, 

Reports from ‘Texas Tealile Asso- 
crtion—affiliated with the Southern 
Textile Association 

Friday Afternoon. 

Trip through — the 

Steel Mills. 
Friday Night. 

Banquet: Tutwiler Hotel. 

Music: Avondale Mill Band, ‘This 
band was the one selected to lead 
the parade when President Harding 
visited Birmingham. When the pa- 
rade ended the President was so 
well pleased with their music that 
he shook hands with everyone in the 
band and presented then, with an 
autographed photograph of himself. 

Address: Dr. Frank Willis Bar- 
nett, Birmingham, Ala 


Birmingham 


Saturday Morning. 
9-30 o'clock. 

“Observations in. Euro- 
pean Mills.’ David Clark, Editor, 
Southern Textile Bulletin. Charlotte. 

Address: “Cost Accounting from 
ihe Superintendents’ Point of View.” 
(,eorge W. Dunean, cost engineer. 
Cotton Textile Institute. New York 

Address: “Advantages of High 
Speed Spooling and Warping.” Fred 
L. Still, superintenden:, Victor 
Plant, Victor-Monaghan Co... Greer, 


Address: “Advantages of High 
speed Winding and High Speed 


Warping, J- H. Howarth, assistant! 
superintendent, Lanett Mill Division, 
West Point Manufactcring 
pany, Lanett, Ala. 

Business meeting 

Nolte. There wil! be a_ footbail 
game on Saturday afternoon, Octo- 
ber 29th, between Auburn and 


Howard College. 


Brushes You 
Ought Have 


Here is our comber duster No. 1638. 


Dozens of mills 


C have proven the efficiency of this new 
, brush during the last year. The 
ae brush part is made of. stiff 
quality black horse hair. 
A. B. C.. standard 
quality. 
At the right is - 
our No. 164 loom AZ 


The brush 

part is of a mixture of 

Ends 

and sides well flared, oval 
with 


our new improved cement. 


duster. 


grey horse hair. 


bottom. Knots placed 


These brushes bear the famous A. B. C. guarantee 
of satisfactory service. Write for descriptive folder 
and price lists. 


Atlanta Brush Co. Atlanta. Ga. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn,” 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 

Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. L. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, W. C. 
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For Sale 


FROM BRANCORD MILL, CONCORD, N. C, 


3—Kitson Pickers, ball bearings. 
2-—Whitin Slubbers, 80 sp. (1919). 
2—-Whitin Intermediates (1919). 

2-H. & B. Intermediates, 9x4™%. 
3—-Whitin Speeders, 7x3'% (1919). 

120 spindles. 
}-Lowell Speeders, 7x3, 128 spindles. 


1—-Providence Speeder, 
10-——-H. & B. Spinning Frames, 3” gauge. 
2—Saco & Pettee Spinning Frames. 
§—Whitin Spinning Frames. 
2—-Whitin and 3 E. & B. Spoolers, 4x6. 
6—Ball Warpers. 


4.-Draper Twisters, 2'2” rings. 


Whitin Twisters, 3'4” rings, 5” 
§——-Universal No. 90 Quillers. 
8——Draper Looms, 36” with Dobbies. 


gaure. 


All Motors, Shafting, Pulleys, Belting, Bobbins, Spools, Hu- 
midifier System, etc. 


Address 
Hunter Machinery Co. 


Marion, N. C., or Concord, N. C. 


We are in market for all kinds good machinery 


Index To Advertisers 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO 


DAVID CLARK, President 
18 WEST FOURTH ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the 


appear in this issue. 
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Make an Investment in Appearance 
Cheerful Grounds make Cheerful Workers 
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Starting Control of Electric 
Motors 


(Continued from Page 18) 


The primary resistance method 
uses a resistor to reduce the vollage 
applied to the terminals of the pri- 
mary windings. The resistance is 
cut out as the motor accelerates. 

The compensator will slart a 
motor under a given condition of 
motor starting current, termina! 
voltage, and starting torque with 
materialiy less current taken from 
the line than when a primary-fre- 
sistance starter, designed to give the 
same motor characteristics, 1S 
To illustrate: To obtain full-load 
torque on a 20 h. p. motir, the line 
current whes starting by means of 
a compensator is approximately 260 
per cent of the full-load current. 
With a balanced-resistance starter 
resistance in all three iegs), the 
corresponding value of current 1s 
380 per cent and with an unbalanced 
resistance starter (resistance in only 
two legs), this curent vaiule is 475 
per cent of full-load current. 

From the foregoing comparisons, 
it is obvious that the.compensator 
is to be preferred to the resistance- 
type starier for such applications 
where the starting condilions are 
severe or the accelerating period 
long. 

There are some drives in the tex- 
tile mill where the rotating mem- 
bers to be accelerated have a rela- 
tively high inertia. The napper and 
the card illustrate this type of load 
very weil. The problem of selecting 
a motor of suitable characteristics 
as well as a proper control to take 
full advantage of these character- 
istics requires much more care in 
such cases. Whether the motor is 
arranged {o drive the machine 
through gears or by-chain drive, the 
sudden application of a high start- 
ing torque puts an excessive me- 
chanical strain on all gears, shaft- 
ing, and other transmissicn devices. 
It also takes up anv accumulated 
slack im -the- gear trains, chain 
mechanism, ete., with sufficient jolt 
to sooner or later cause sometning 
to break. 

On the other hand, if the motor 
starting torque is restricted to a 
relatively low value by means of 
the starting device, the load can 
only be accelerated to a small per- 
centage of its normal full speed. The 
result is that when the accelerating 
contractor is closed or the compen- 
sailor shifted from the partial-vol- 
lage to its full-vollage position, a 
similar jolt occurs that is very often 
just as objectionable as when start- 
ing the same load with a motor of 
less inherent siarting torque on full 
voltage. 

A salisfactory acceleration may be 
accomplished in either of two ways: 

1) by the use of a slip-ring motor. 
and (2) by the use of a squuirrel- 
cage motor with suitable starting 
characteristics and a slarling device 
that will permit this torque to be 
applied gradually. 

The slip ring motor with its more 
elaborate control is more expensive. 
lakes more room, is somewhat more 
complicaled, is usually less efficient, 
and is a greater fire hazard than a 
squirrel-cage motor of equal raling. 
The conditions under which the 
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motor must operate sometimes give 
one or more of these features con- 
siderable importance. logical 
choice would, therefore, favor the 
squirrel-cage motor desimned for 
high starting torque an dequipped 
with a starting device that will cut 
out the resistance in sevetal succes- 
sive steps in such a sequence as to 
provide the necessary starting effort 
required to bring the high inertia 
mass up to speed during a period 
consistent with smooth acceleration 
and without undue shock. The colt- 
ton card is operated very satisfac- 
torily by a special design of general- 
purpose motor whica provides the 
unusualiy high staring torque re- 
quired, Since the card motor is 
quite small, it is started on full volt- 
age by means of either a magnetic 
switch or a hand operated switch. 

The wooden card drive especiaily 
where the machine involves two 
sections has been solved very nicely 
by the use of a high-torque squuir- 
rel-cage motor started by a primary 
resistance starter having six steps. 

Of the textile mill drives not cov- 
ered thus far we might briefly re- 
fer to the winders, warpers, and 
slashers as a class of machines in 
which the torque.demands are very 
reasonable and well within the char- 
acteristics of a standard general- 
purpose motor. In these applica- 
tions a sudden jerky start will in- 
crease breakage and other similar 
annoyance that tends to slow up 
production. A single-step reduced- 
voltage starter of either resistance 
or compensator type will ordinarily 
take care of this condition quite 
satisfactorily. 

In some installations of warpers. 
a slip-ring motor and special drum 
control have been used, providing a 
slow, intermediate, and full speed. 
By this arrangement it is possible 
to “inch” the machine and start up 
very gradually. 

The loom motor is normally start- 
ed without its load, and the matter 
of starting torque in the case of in- 
dividual drive is not a particularly 
important feature. It is customary 
to start the loom moior on full volt- 
age through a manually operated 
switch. For this purpose three 
types of switch have been used: viz.: 

1) A snap switch with ordinary 
fuses for severe over load or short- 
cireuit protection. While many 
thousand looms are equipped in this 
manner, the snap switch is seldom 
used al the presen! time for this 
class of service. (2) A manually 
operated switch equipped with 
thermal cutouts having a Lime-tem- 
perature characteristic approaching 
that of the motor. With this ar- 
rangement a large magnetic switena 
is frequently wired in so as to be- 
come a group switch for a bank of 
say 20 looms. The magnetic switch 
provides the undervoltage protec- 
tion. (3) A manually operated 
switch with a magnetic holding cir- 
euil. With this switch overload and 
undervollage protection is provided 
for each individual looms. 


Washington.—Despite a decline in 
prices, the value of exports for the 


first six months of 1927 was the, 


largest since 1921, as shown in a 
bulletin issued by the Foreign 
Commerce Department of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Frost Proof Closets 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 
extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bow!ls. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy riveted tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Joseph A. Vogel Go Wilmington, Del. 


MORE 
SOUTHERN SPINNERS 


are using 


“AMTEX” 


Spinning, Twisting and 
Spooler Tapes 
Than ever before 


This increasing demand indicates the 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all 
others. 


We are pleased to build special Tapes 
for your particular needs. 


Send us your specifications and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN 
TEXTILE BANDING CO., INC. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Save 50 per cent. operative power 
Produce more even yarn 
TAPE-DRIVEN TWISTERS 
COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Pawtucket, R.L 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT, 


“ATLAS BRAND” 


EMERY FILLETING 


**The New Flexible” 


**Needs no ‘Damping’ *’ 


Stocks in amenenan The Standard 
Boston, Mass., , ||| | lb, Card-Grinding 
and the South ANANINTT Medium 


GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o’er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Supplied by the 
Principal Supply 
Houses 


DRONSFIELD’S 
SALES AGENCY 
232 Summer Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 


LEIGH 8 BUTLER, 
Managing Agents 


Safeguards for Textile 
Machinery 


Continued from Page 16 


four different points, namely ihe 
compressor roll, compressor chain 
weight, compressor gear and drive 
helt assembly, the safety department 
decided to devise a suitable method 
of preventing an accident at each 
of the points involved, notwith- 
standing the fact that the experi- 
ence at each plant had failed to 
show an accident ever having occur- 
red on any of its machines. I[n- 
formation was available, however, 
serious accidents resulting in crush- 
ed and proken arms and legs had 
occurred in other plants. In one 
ease a fatality resulted. As far as 
we were able to learn no method of 
guarding had ‘previously been a'- 
tempted. Considerable time was de- 
voted to devisine a feasible guard 
for the greater hazard, tnat is, the 
liability of compressor roll carrying 
a pressure Of some 2,500 pounds. 
The other three hazards presented 
little difficulty, and were rectified 
by recognized standard guarding. 
Not only shoulda the guard serve as 
a prevention of accidents, but pro- 
duetion must not be retarded, After 
considerable experimenting, a guard 
was made and installed al one of the 
plants and tater at the olher two. 
have ben very satisfactory, do 
not in any wav interfere with pro- 
duction, the operator apprecrates its 
values as a means to his protection 
and the eost of manufacture is nom- 
inal. 

In detail the guard consists of a 
wooden frame 66 inches im length, 
19 inches in width, made of 1-2 inch 
bv 2-inch pine stock covered with 
i~-mch mech galvanized iron wire. 
lt is attached by three collar hinges 
o a t-ineh cold rolled. steel rod 
fastened to the side of the frame on 
which if may be thrown back at 
any time should be the beam need 
attention or is removed. The base 
of the guard is faced on the under 
side with 5-8-inch half round cold 
rolled steel and rests on the yarn 
as the beam revolves. 

Almost every experienced weaver 
realizes the seriousness of accidents 
arising from flying shuttles. Consult 
anv one of our weavers and they 
will invariably tell you that a flying 
shuttle is one thing connected with 
the operation of a loom with which 
they hope they will never come in 
contact. <A flying shuttle may be 
due to anv one of a number of me- 
chanical cause—a loose or broken 
picker slick, a loose rocker shaft, a 
loose picker stick bolt, ete. Vari- 
ous guards have been devised ito 
overcome this hazard of the textile 
industry, and although today mos! 
looms are equipped with some type 
of shuttle guard, In many cases 
srve oniv to divert the course ot 
the shuitic in its flight to a dree- 
tion where the danger of injury to 
an emplove is the least. 

Our plants were no exception to 
this rule. The larger looms were 
equipped with guards of heavy wire 
in two halves screwed to ihe top or 
the reed cap. Investigation of the 
many and continued avcidents to 
our employes showed the guards to 
be unsubstantial and easily bent or 
moved out of shape ana position 


. shed when in motion ‘To insert o 
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when struck by the shuitle. Our 
line of work demands a_ shultle 
weighing about a pound and a half 
and 19 inches in length. The sever- 
ty of an injury resulting from the 
blow of a shuttle of this size may 
readily be visioned. We also found 
that although the shuttle ocecasion- 
ally left the loom opefore striking 
the yarn, as well as af any place 
through the yarn, i! usually left on 
the managzine end We needed a 
guard that would remain stationary 
at all times, and after some expert- 
menting we have devised one that 
not only meets this requirement, 
hut has solved the fllying hazard. 
Our present guards are made of %4- 
inch by “%-inch steel, 12 in number 
machine screwed to either the top 
or front side of the reed cap, abou! 
7% inches apart with the excep 
tion of the first three. 

The first prong, so-called, is fas!- 
ened to the reed cap just above the 
mouth piece of Lhe box on the maga- 
vine end: the second just inside the 
filler motion about 2 inches to Ze. 
inches distant from the first, while 
the third prong is far enough aways 
from the second to allow sufficient 
room for the temple and filler cul- 
ler. This arrangement makes it im 
possible for the shutte to 'eave the 


withdraw a shuttle but one way ts 
possible, namely, to slide the same 
under the second prong and with. 
draw between the second and third. 

If it is necessary at any time to 
change the width of the fabric, our 
filler motion remains stationary and 
the change is made on the off side 
of the loom. The Lemple is moved 
lo position between the next two 
prongs. 

Although designed primarily for 
coarse work, we beheve that this 
lype of guard should be adaptable 
for finer work on any loom having 
a reed cap, the number of prongs 
and their distance apart depending, 
of course, on the length of the shut- 
tle. No better proof of ils effeetive- 
ness can be asked for than our fre- 
quency reduction in accidents from 
flying shuttles since its tmeeption. 
We have never had a shuttle leave 
ihe loom since the installation of 
this type of guard ,and we are fully 
convinced that it never can. 

In conclusion I will mention one 
other development adopted as a fur- 
ther safeguard against accidents in 
our plants. I! is not a guard in the 
strict sense of the word, vet it might 
be considered, as a_ prevention 
Against carelessness or inattention. 
Occasionally an operator will re- 
move a guard while the machine is 
in motion, regardless of all rules or 
instructions to the contrary. On 
many of these guards we have paint- 
eda letier “D” in red as a caution- 
ary measure. Should an operator 
attempt to ft or remove a guard or 
cover, the letter appears prominent- 
iy before him as a warning that 
danger 1s hidden beneath: that the 
frame should be stopped before he 
proceeds, Posted Ot) the bulletin 
hoards and about the room were dif- 
ferent bulletins, some illustrated. 
advising the emploves that the “D” 
stands for danger. These were re- 
moved as soon as it was believed al! 
were familiar with the meaning 
and object of the letters. Possible 
results of the application of this 
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idea may be realized by anybody in- 
terested in safety work. In the ap- 
plication, however, care has been 
used lest the “Ds” appear too fre- 
quently, and the employe gain the 
impression that nothing about him 
is safe. In this case the lettering 
defeats the purpose for which il is 
applied, 

All the safety devices which have 
been mentioned were devised to 
reclify hazards pertinent to the tex- 
tile industry, hazards which have or 
might arise in our plants. Some of 
them might be used with slight 
changes in design in other lines of 
industry. Their strongest points are 
that they are simple and inexpen- 
sive, two things which appeal to 
both manufacturer and official alike, 
and they can and have prevented 
accidents. 


Mercier on Institute Staff 


Alfred A. Mercier, who has been 
engaged for seven years in textliie 
research with the Bureau of Stand 
ards, has just joined the staff of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Ine., 
search 


as re- 
associate. 
Although he is leaving the 
ernment service, Mr. Mercier will 
continue to work chiefly through 
the Bureau of Standards in Wash- 
ington, making studies of specific 
problems in research which may be 
disclosed by activities of the New 
Section of the Institute. 

In connection with these studies, 
he will have the use of the experi- 
mental cotton mill now maintained 
by the bureau primarily for the 
benefit of the government. The mill 
is on a small scale but is complete 
in every detail from breaker to 
loom. It is equipped to assist man- 
ufacturers who may wish to study 
improved processes or correct their 
mechanical equipment without a 
prolonged and expensive suspension 
of their plants; and also to provide 
a means for those desiring to ex- 
periment with new ideas, 

One of the principal objects of 
Mr. Mercier’s studies will be to fa- 
cilitate a larger consumption of 
cotton textiles by providing addi- 
tional scientific knowledge as to 
specific fabrics and the treatment 
which will make them best adapted 
for particular purposes. Work along 
these lines will be for the benefit of 
cotton textiles used by large indus- 
rial consumers as well as for finer 
goods used for apparel and house- 
hol dpurposes. 

Mr. Mercier has had practical mill 
experience and has collaborated in 
the preparation of several technical 
reports concerning the cotton textile 
industry published by the Bureau 
of Standards. 


Textile Merchants Comment 
on Tariff 


Spencer Turner, president of the 
Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York. sent recently to 
President Coolidge the following 
letter referring to the present tariff 
discussion between the United States 
and France, and assuring the Presi- 
dent that American manufacturers 


of cotton fabrics are in a better po- 
today 


sition than ever before to 
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make the American consumer en- 
lirely independent of foreign sources 
of supply: 
“Dear Mr. 

“Tt has occurred to the members 
of the executive committee of the 
Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York that in connec- 
tion with the current discussion of 
tariff relations between the United 
States and France you might be 
inferested in an expression of our 
views as distributors for a very 
large corporation of the cotton Lex- 
tile mills throughout the country. 

“The American cotton textile in- 
dustry was never better equipped 
than it is today to manufacture and 
distribute cotton fabrics. in both the 
quality and quantity desired by the 
American public. This is true of 
fine fabrics Tor wearing apparel. of 
materials for domestic and home 
uses and of coarser fabrics for in- 
dustrial purposes. As a matter of 
fact in every department of the 
industry American cotton mills are 
so improving their processes, pat- 
terns and styling facilities as to 
make the American consumer of 
cotton textiles entirely independent 
of foreign sources of supply. 

“We are in a position to assure 
you that if the supply of cotton fab- 
rics from abroad should for any 
reason be curtailed the American 
users of these fabrics would suffer 
no inconvenience whatsoever. From 
our knowledge of present manufac- 
turing and distributing facilities in 
the American cotton textile industry 
we are confident that American mills 
can provide these products in such 
variety, style and volume as well as 
of such excellence of quality as to 
meet any and all requirements. 

“Very truly yours, 
“SPENCER TURNER, 
“President.” 


President: 


A New National Direct Brown 


The National Aniline and Chemiéi- 
cal Company, Inc., announces the in- 
troduction of National Erie Fast 
Brown G2R Cone., yielding reader 
and brighter tones than Nativuna! 
Erie Fast Brown GR._sIts properties 
are very similar to the latter prod- 
uct, but it has the distinct advantage 
of better fastness to storing arid 
adaptability for dyeing in the pres- 
ence of copper. 


National Erie Fast Biown G2R 
Cone. possesses good solubility and 
level dyeing properties, and _ is 


recommended for 
combination 
tans, khakis and browns. After- 
treatment with chrome and copper 
renders the shade somewhat duller 
but increases ihe fastness to wash- 
ing and light. 


use 


alone or in 


Predict Tire Sales Will Be 45,000,000 
This Year. 

P. W. Litchfield, president of the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. is 
quoted as predicting that sales of 
tires this year will total 45,000,000, 
as compared with 40,000.000 in 1926 
and 37,000,000 in 1925. He says that 
despile unusual weather conditions, 
the car-owning public is buying 
more aulomobile tires than in any 
year of the company’s history. 


| Practically New 
Used Machinery 


FOR SALE 


At Sacrifice Prices 


The Apalache Plant of the Victor-Monaghan Company, is 
being changed from a combed yarn mill to a weaving plant. 
The following machinery offered for sale is practically as 
good as new, at real bargain prices: 
16 Whitin Combers 
2 Ribbon Lappers 
2 Shver Lappers 
7 Whitin Twisters, tape driven, wet twist, 240 spindles 
each, 1-34” ring, 3-14." gauge 
10 gangs No. 50 Universal Winders 
| 16 Saco-Pettee and Saco-Lowell Fly Frames, 6 x 3. 
Mills needing such machinery can secure real bargains by 
communicating at once with the 


VICTOR-MONAGHAN COMPANY 


Greenville. S. C. 


The Verdlict tb Unanimous 


H.P.C.WARP DRESSING 
iS HART TO BEAT!’ |. 
THE HART PRODUCTS CORP. 1440 BWAY. N.Y. 


for the production of 


Low Round Trip Rates 


to 


Atlantic City, N. J., and 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


via 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 


Round trip fare Charlotte to Atlantic City, N. J., $20.60. to 
Niagara Falls $30.45. 


Tickets will be on sale one day each week from June 21st to 
to October 6th, and are limited 17 days from date of sale. 


Stop overs allowed on return trip at Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington. 


Call on nearest Seaboard ticket agent for dates of sale and 
other information or apply to 


E. Eskridge, CA. 


John T. West, DPA. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Raleigh, N. C. 
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PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Bxamining 
Corps in the ‘United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 
views. 


, PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Atterney 
Offices: 

406 Independence 
Charlotte, N.C. Telephone 2173 
and 
903 Grant Place N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘Quality and Service 
That Satisfies’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
P. O. Box 1875 
Telephone Main 0517 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and _ stronger. 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer oe 
ing Case Shooks A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean 
Write for prices and samples. 

Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Ce., Richmend, Va. 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


NNING RINGS © 


. 
Ly 
4 
4 


bor IDE WIRE SETS 
WHITINS VILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE, MASS 


Gastonia 
Belting Co., Inc. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
Manufacturers 
Leather Belting 


Distributors 


Goodrich Rubber Belting 
and Hose 
Telephone 788 
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Eastern Carolina Meeting 


Continued from Page 14 


ton. strict and low middling on 20s 
filling and 29s warp and that he 
was troubled by the irregularity in 
staple. He would prefer local cot- 
Lon. 

Mr. Cates then stated that L. R. 
(iilbert, president of the Southern 
Association, was “making 
the best 30s varn you ever saw from 
half-inch cotton.” 

Mr. Gilbert smilingly explained 
that he was making 30s yarn from 


local cotton “without much regard 
for length of staple.” He said his 
mill had excess spinning capacity 
and that by running much slower 
than usual speed he was making 
good varns from his cotton. “What 


makes a mill run good?” Mr. Gilbert 
asked ‘That is something few of 
us know Who can tell us? Thal 
is a question all of us should study 
until we know. 

“The average carder and spinner 
suvs, “Give me good 1 3-16-inch cot- 
fon and I can make you the best 
20s varn you ever saw. Of course 
this is an ideal that few 
mill men ever found themselves 1n, 
he added, but it is the attitude that 
many of them have. The question 
is to make varn out of the 
cotton that is given them. 


situation 


rood 


wanted to know whal 
front roll speed Mr. Gilbert was 
running to make “those good 30s 
out of half-inch cotton. 


\ membe 


“We have more spinning than we 
need and we simply cul dewn our 
speed to where the would 
run, Mr. Gilbert answered. 


cotion 


Mr. Cates said that many mill men 
had to spin yarns rrom poorer cot- 
ton than they should. For instance, 


he stated, how can we spin: finer 
than 20s from “%-inch ecotton and 
get production. If we run 24s to 


from: % to inch cotton, we have 
trouble with the %. Last year the 
cotton was the worst In many years, 


he said This vears Crop 1s much 


better. 
It was interesting to note thal 
several members thought that the 


cotton crop this year, as tar as spin- 
quality is concerned, Wis the 
best in many Years 

Mr. Moore asked how he could 
pe] breaking from poo! 
Hiow can we get breaking 
strength and production on 20s from 
sked. There were 


strength 


COLLOR, 


staple, he a 
answers 

Mr. Mullen stated that the genera! 
opinion of the meeting was Lhat 
Kastern North Carolina cotton need- 
ed only further siight tmprovement 
io suit most of the mills in that 
He then asked if good cot- 
ton, 1-inch staple, would make 30s 
varn 

Mr. Gilbert stated that 
superintendent of the 
Cotton Muiils, Henderson, N. C., was 
making good 30s from inch cotton 
of good grade, the cotton being lo- 
cally grown. 

Mr. Blackwood, of the Eastern 
Mills, Selma, reported that he was 
spinning 40s from inch cotton and 
the spinners were running 15 sides. 

secretary Hill said that in a mill 
where only a few numbers of yarn 
were being run it was much easier 
io run the poorer and short cottons 


Mr. Bunn, 
Henderson 


than in a mill making a wide range 
of numbers. He said that the range 
of numbers often determined the 
length of the cotton necessary. 

Vr. Cates asked if three processes 
of picking was better than two when 
making 20s yarn. 

Mr. Gilbert reported making. 26s 
to 30s with two processes of picking 
and getting good results. 

Mr. Bunn stated-he used two 
processes, He has bale breakers 
and vertical opener and on 1&s to 
30s gets good results with two proe- 
picking 
Mr. Revnolds stated thal it paid 
down on the intermediate 
slow down on the 
finishing processes by 50 per cent. 
He wses two processes of picking, 

Vr: Cates asked if it improved 
spinning when more twist was add- 
mi to fine roving 


cyt 


to cul 


processes and 


\ member answered yes. 

Mr. Viek Stated that the question 
of twist involved more than 
men realized and that a more thor- 
ough knowledge of twist was need- 


ec, 


most 


\ member said that uniform sta- 
ple cotton would run well with less 
twist. Spinners learn by experience 
where the twist should be, he stat- 
ed. The yarn should not break back 
nor “come through whole.” Experi- 
ence shows that less twist is better 
iT yarn.does not break back. East- 
ern Carolina usual.y takes excess 
twist, he said. He had found that 
standard twist would not do, espe- 
cially from slubber spinning 
lrame. 

Mr. Reynolds said that twist is nol 
studied sufficiently. Why do we use 
twist, he asked. It gives strength, 
consolidates the fibres and gives 
volume to draw evenly by the roll 
ers in the succeeding 
kxcess twist is said, be- 
cause it gives the rollers a chance 
io grasp the fibres and draw if 
evenly lse more twist, provided 
vou can use if and make it draw 
well, he advised 

Prof. Hilton reported on several 
lests the experimental laboratory of 
the Textile School is handling. 


processes. 


Hest. he 


This conciuded the discussion. 
Dr. Winters shewed on the black 
board a number of spinning tests 
that had been made on North Caro- 
lina and Texas cotton. -Usinge the 


same twist multiple, the breaking 
strengin of varn made from the 
NoNrth Carolina cotton was some- 


what higher than that of Texas cot- 
ton. 

The Division accepted an invita- 
tion to hold the spring meeting al 
the Kinston Cotton Mills, Kinston, 
N. C., the date to be fixed later. 

Upon invitation from Dean Nelson 
and Prof. Hilton, of the Textile 
School, it was voted that the Divi- 
sion would hold -each of the Fall 
meetings at the Textile School. 


Among Those Present. 


Among those who attended the 


meeting were the following: 

Aiken, B. F., Carder, Erwin Mill No. 

», krwin, N. C, 

Allen, D. P.. Overseer Mill 
Rosemary, N. C. 

Allen, R. D., Rosemary, N. C. 

Batton, J. B., Spinner, Rosemary Mill 
No. 2, Rosemary, N. C., 


no,’ 2 
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Page Chain Link Fence 


pilfering 
©@ 


with its distinctive 
square mesh, eliminates 
permanently trespassers 
and theft Behind it 
buildings and material are 
sale. 


Made of copper bearing steel, 
heavily galvanized after weav 


ing All fittings, too, are hot 


valvanized to resist rust. 
Estimates Furnished 


We maintain complete stocks 


and trained fence crews to 
assure prompt, correct instal- 
lation. Write or phone for a 
representative to submit plans 


and estimates. 


General Equipment Co.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Box 412. 
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Black, C. M., Supt., Borden Mfg. Co., 
Gioldshoro, N. C. 

Blackwood, A. J.. Carder, 
Mig. Co., Seima, N. C. 

Browne, ©. H. Raleigh, N. © 

Brown, R. B.. Section Hand, Mill No. 
1. Groldsboro, C 

Brietz, Geo. F.. Supt., Selma Cotton 
Mills, Selma, N. C. 

Bunn, J. H. Supt. Henderson Cot- 
ton Mill, Henderson, N. C 

Burns, D. Gen. Supt. Durham 
Hosiery Mill, urham, N. © 

Byrd, G. B. Supt., Caraleigh Mills 
Raleigh, N.C 

Cates. ©. C.. O-Twistinga. 
Cotton Mill, Edenton, N. © 

Cates. J. W.. Kdenton Cotton 
Mills, Edenton, N. CG. 

Cooper, J. W. Supt. Harriet Mills 
Nos. 2 and 3, Henderson, N. C 
Cozart, O-Twisting, Rocks 
Mount Mills, Rocky Mount, N. C 
Craven. F. L.. Carder. Borden Mfg 

Goldsboro. \ 
Creech, J. O. Oversee 
Mobile Mill, Selma, N. C. 
Crouch, L. B. Overseer Spinning. 
Rosemary Mie 
Culbreth, H. W., O-Spinning, Borden 
Mte. Co. Goldsboro, N. 
Culpepper, ©. 


Eastern 


Edenton 


spinning, 


Rosemary, 


Salesman, Parks- 
Cramer Co., Charlotte, N.C. 

Davis, W. B. O-Finishing, Rocky 
Mount Mil.s. Rocky Mount, N. C 

Dickenson, J. F.. Henderson, N. © 

Dickinson, F.. Salesman, H. & B 
American Machine Coc Pawtucket, 

Garner, J. T.. O-Spinning Mill No. 3. 
Rosemary. 

Gilbert, L. R. Treas. and Mer.. Au- 
drey Spinning Mills, Inec., Weldon, 

(iregg,. J. M.. Sec. and Treas.. South- 
ern Textile Assn. Charlotte, N. Cc 

(rurley, M.. Carder, Rosemary 
Mig. Co.., Rosemary, N. 

Haley, J. S., O-Carding, Caswell Cot- 
ton Mills, Kinston, N. C. 

Hart T. R.. Asso. Prof. Textile 
School. N. C. State College, Ral- 
eigh, N. C 

Hill, D. H.. Jr. Associate Editor, 
Southern Textile Bulletin, Char- 
lotte, N. CG. 

Hill. N. B. Supt. Caswell 
Mill, Kinston, N. C. 
Hiiton, J. T. Prot. C 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Huneyeutt, J. T.. Supt.. Smithfield 

Mills. Smithfield, N. 

Hughes, R. A. O-Spinning, Erwin 
Mill No. 5, Erwin, N. C 

Humphries, John E., Salesman, Dary 
Ring Traveler Co. Greenville, S.C. 

Jones, D. © Rapids, N. © 

Kirk, J O-Carding. Caraleigh 
Mills. Raleigh, N. 

Knight, D. W., Supt. Rocky Mount 
Mills, Rocky Mount, N. € 

Lamb, John, section Handel, Borden 
Mie. Goldsboro, N. C. 

Lawson, €. H., O-Spinning, 
son Mall, Rsoemary, 

Lilly, J. M. Dyer. Durham Cottor 
Co., Durham, N. GC. 

VcAlister. A. B.. Carder. Patterson 
Mill, Roanoke Rapids, N. C 

MeGee, J. E.. Carder and Spinner, 
Rosemary Mfg. Ca., 

Voon, G. E., 


Cotton 


State Col- 


Roanoke 


Patter 


Supt., J. M. Odell Mfg. 


Co., Bynum, N. C 
Vorris. O., O-Carding, Selma Cot- 
ton Mill, Selma, N. C. 
Moss, A. B., Jr., Office Asst.. 


leigh Mills, Raleigh, N. C 


Cara- 


Rosemary, 
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Mullen. T. W., Supt. Rosemary Mfg. 
Co.. Rosemary. N. ©. 

Nelson. Thomas, Dean of Textiles. 
N.C. State College, Raleigh, N. © 

Pegram, T. C., Supt., Leak Mfg. Co., 
Rockingham, N. C 

Permenter, J. M., O-Spinning, Cara- 
leigh Mills Co. Raleigh, N. © 

Philip, Robert W., Associate Editor, 
Cotton. Atlanta, Ga. 

Phillips, W. C., O Winding. Caswell 
Cotton Mill, Kinston, N. ©. 

Ouinn, Peter T., Draper Corp. At- 
lanta, Gra. 

Ratcliffe. F. O-Carding, Durham 
Cotten Mfe. Go. E. Durham, N. © 

Reynolds. W. G.. Selma, N. © 

Rogers. H S.. Carder, Edenton Mill, 
Edenton, N. 

Ross, A. B. Raleigh, N. C. 

Shinn. W. E.. Instructor Textiles. 
Textile School, Raleigh, N. © 

Sloan, A. H., Carder and Spinner, 
Durham Hosiery Mill, Durham, 
N. 

Stephens, W. A., Spinner, Durham 
Cotton Mfg. Co.. Durham, N. © 

Strickland, ©. T.. O-Carding, Rocky 
Mount Mill, Rocky Mount, N. © 

Sufton, G. C.. Spinner, Edenton Cot- 
fon Mill, Edenton, N. C 

favior, C. D., Sou. Agent, National 
Ring Traveler Co., Gaffney, © 

Tavior, L. E.. Rep. National Ring 
Traveler Co. Charlotte, N. € 

Tavior. W. C.. Greensboro, N. 

Terry, J. S.. Henderson, N. © 

Terry, F. S., Salesman, Wm. €. Rob 
inson & Son Co., Baltimore, Mad 

Thomason, C€. B. Traveling Sales 
man, Charlotte, N. C 

Thompson, L. W., Charlotte, NX. © 

Thompson, J. M.. Carder, Oxford 
Cotton Mill, Oxford, N.C 

Vernon. J. E.. Overseer. Harriett 
Mil? No. 2, Henderson, N. 


Vick. M. R.. O-Garding No. t. Rose- 
mary Mfg. Co... Rosemary, N. C 
Wilson. W. Overseer, Oxford 


Cotton Mill. Oxford. N. 
Winters, R. E.. Raleigh, N. C. 


$10,000,000 Rayon Plant for DuPont 
Richmond, Va.—The-du Pont Ray- 
on Company, of Wilmington, Del., 
and allied interests will build an 
artificial silk plan teosting several 
million dollars and employing be- 
tween 2.000 and 3.000 men and wo- 
men on the Petersburg Turnpike. 
about three miles from Richmond. 
Work on the project! will star! 
within sixty days, it is believed, and 
i. is planned to have the plant in 
operation within a year. Officials 
of the du Pont interests have con- 
sented to publication of their plans 


Land for the plant already has 
been acquired, the sale having been 
confirmed in Chestertield Circuit 
Court. There are 517 acres in the 
tract, known as the Ampthill Farm, 
on the Petersburg Turnpike and 
\tlantic Coast Line Railroad, about 
three miles from the city limits 

Examination of title to the prop- 
erty 18 now under way, and will be 
completed as quickly as possible, if 
was stated. From ten to 30 days is 
expected to be required for this 
work and as soon as the du Ponts 
are assured the land is clear they 
will begin construction. Every ef- 
fort will be made to push construc- 
lion and it is believed the plant will 
be m actual operation withi na 
year, 


William 


President Vice President & Treas. 


H. Hayward Edward M. Johnson Joseph A. 


ESTABLISHED 1815 


Bryant 


Vice President 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


INCORPORATED 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. BOSTON, 


[mporters and Manufacturers of 


MASS. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Starches, Gums. Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 


Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 


Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 
ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Fabrics; combining the latest European and American 


methods. 


Sole Agents For 


BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 


Solid or Flaked 


Clean Looms, Good Production, Satisfied 


Weavers—Means Better Cloth, 


Better Profits. 


You Can Get All of These By Using 


Gum Tragasol 


A PRODUCT OF MERIT 


May we demonstrate for you? 


John P. Marston Company 


lmporters 


247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 
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In 1868, 
carding, Rockville, 
the need of a eard 
would do accurate 
up under hard usage, invented the 
_ original card grinding machine 
which resulted in revolutionizing 

card grinding completely. 


Rov, overseer of 
Lonn., realizing 
grinder which 
work and stand 


First of the important operations in the 
textile industry is carding. Efficient and 
economical carding means that cards 
must be in good condition at all times. 
Correct grinding of cards is asimple and 


inexpensive matter with Roy equipment. 


B-S-Roy & Son Co. 


Textile Grinding Machinery 


Worcester. Mass., U.S.A. 


HARRIS 


TRADE -REG US PAT OFF 


GREASES 


QUALITY 


First and Foremost! 


OR more than forty years, the A. W. Harris 

Oil Company has maintained a degree of 
quality in HARRIS OILS and GREASES which 
has won for these products a most worthy repu- 
tation. 
HARRIS OILS are sold on the basis of QUALITY 
rather than price. Users have found that in the 
long run, it pays them well to buy this QUALITY. 
Let us send you full information about HARRIS 
OILS. They are made to fill every lubricating re- 
quirement. 


A. W. HARRIS OIL CO. 


326 South Water St. 
Providence, R. I. 


Water Power Nearby 
Contributes To 
Supremacy Of 
Spartanburg County 


By James .H. Cartisie. 


the manufacturing world is due 
more fo its water power than to 
any other CuuUse, 

Take any good map of Spartan- 
burg county and vou will see that, 
hetween Broad river on the north- 
eastern boundry to the Enoree river 
on the southwestern boundry, taere 
are almost innumerable river and 
streams, all running parallel in a 
southeasterly direction, 


supremacy mm 


\s of these streams have 
fhemr sources in or near the foot 
hills of the Blue Ridge Mountains, 


their descent must be very rapid 
Broad rixer, the largest river thal 
louches our county, has its rise in 
the mountains of North Carolina. I 
enters our States through that most 
heautiful of all the gaps—Hickory 


Nut. Tt is in this gap that Chimney 
Rock, with its beautiful falls of the 
Same Thame, 5 located The name 


Bread explains itself 
Broad River Navigable. 

It is hard for people of our day 
o realize that. about 100 vears ago. 
Broad river was navigab'e from the 
little below the Umon 


ocean to a 


line. In Mills’ map of 1826, we find 
this comment on what is now Clif- 
ton No. 3 on Pacolet river: “This ts 


the upper end of canoe navigation.” 

From Mills’ 1826, the 
following interesting account of the 
lrough of Pacolet river. now 
stands Pacolet Mills: 

“There are several beautiful 
on these rivers. Those of 
are a curiosity. The 
sre contined within a narrow 


statistics of 


where 


fa ls 
Pacolet 
waters 


space 


erent! 


in the rock, which from its resem- 
blance, is called the trough: this 
forms the whole bed of the river 
here. The length of it is about 100 
vards, and the fall of the water 
about 15 feet in that distance. \! 
the upper end of the trough it is 


only 10 feet wide and 16 feet deep. 
\s it expands in width, if lessens in 
depth to four or five feet. Although 


the river here is from 80 to 100 
vards wide, its whole current, af 
low water, is sometimes confined to 
the narrow limits of this trough. 
The velocity of the waters is so 
great that it is with difficulty the 
shad ascend it. Notwithstanding 
their rapidity, several boats have 
passed with safely through the 
frough, and after descending to the 
Lnion line, four miles below, taken 


in their freight and 


Charleston. S. C 


proceeded to 


“These falls furnish admirable 
mill seats for manufacturing. for- 
ges, efc.: but nothing of this kind 
has yet been attempted 

“The mountain sehools are an- 
other natural curiosity. These are 
on the Enoree river: the waters 
rush down a precipice 76 feet high 


in a distance of only 24 chains, and 
form an interesting spectacle.” 
These last mentioned shoals are 
where the Enoree Manufacturing 
Company has the factory. 
The Pacolet River. 
This river, in the upper part of 
the county, is composed of two 
forks, the North and South. Both 
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of these rise in the foothills of the 
mountains. The northern fork flows 
near the foot of Tryon Mountain. 

It is upon this river that some of 
our largest and oldest manufactur- 
ing plants are located. The Clifton 
Nos. 1. 2 and 3, and also the Pacole! 


Nos. 1 and 2. 


Lawson Fork. 
(ne of the matin tributaries of the 


Pacolet river 1s Lawson's Fork, o1 
Thompson creek. It now ts known 
hy either name. This creek comes 
within the city limits. This creek 


hus the oldest mill for the manutfae 
lure of eotton goods in the county 
located on its banks, Glendale Cof 
ton Mills. This was origina'ly Biv- 
ingsville, named after its founder, 
Mr. Bivings. Ut also has two other 


mills located on it, Whitnew and 
Dravton Mills 
Fair Forest. 

This ts another tributary tha! 
passes through the city limits on 
the western side 

The name, Fair Forest, according 


to Dr. Landrum, was given:to the 
region by Lord Cornwallis, who on 
seeing the magnificent trees spread 


out before him, cried out: “Behold 
the fair forest.” This stream thal 
flows through this region took its 
name from this incident. 


My mother told me of this inei- 


dent that occurred soon after she 
came here to live: “I was riding 
through the woods. when I saw a 
bov with a fine string of fish. I 


said, “Where did you get those fish? 
His reply was, ‘In the Forest. And 
[| wondered how he caught them in 
the forest until I found out the 
stream was called the Fair Forest.” 

This stream has two cotton mills 

on its banks, Areadia and Arkwright! 
The Tygers. 

The other three largest tributa- 
res are the North, Middle and South 
Tygers. Twenty miles above their 
junction, these three streams are 
scarcely three miles apart; and the 
two principal branches aré only one 
mile apart. This is a remarkable 
feature of these waters. 

l expect these rivers received 
their names from a tiger either be- 
ing killed on their banks, or a tiger 
was last seen on their wooded slopes 
that bordered these streams. 

There has been established on one 
of these rivers one of the most suc- 
cessful manufactories.of cotton in 
the county. This was originally 
Tucapau Mills, but was bought out 
hy some Northern capitalists and 
the name changed to Lyman, No 
one at all familiar with the history 
of our county can read about the 
Tyger rivers without at once think- 


ing about the Moores, Andersons. 
MMeanses, Snoddys, Coans and a 
host of other Seotch-Irish Presby- 


lerians, that came to this county 
before the Revolutionary war, farm- 
ml and made their handsome homes 
on the beautiful hills that rose from 
these rivers, and made their living 
from the bountiful crops that grew 
on their productive bottom land. 


Another large river that borders 


this county on the south att west 
is Enoree. 

Spartanburg is’ on a water shed 
between Lawson Fork and the Fair 


orest 

Thus al! the water flowing on 
the east side of North Church street 
flows into the branch that circles 


| 
or 
OY SOP 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
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around the college campus, thence 
into Chinquapin creek, from there 
to Lawson Fork and from there to 
the Pacolet river. and from there 
to the Broad. while water falling on 
VMMaenolia street flows imito. the 
branch that divides the public 
square from Hambulreg, from thence 
into Faw Forest, and from there 
into the Pacolet, and from there 
into the Broad 

The water falling on 
us far as to Pine 


Kast Matin 
street on the south 
runs into Kirby creek, thence 
into Fair Forest, while on the north 
side it runs into Chinquapin 

follow the 
drop of water that 
Frank Evans high 
info Kirby branch. 
flows into the Fair 
into Pacolet river, thence into Broad 
river, then Broad and the Saluda 
river unite at Columbia and form 
the Congaree, then the Congexree 
yimns the Wateree and make the 
Santee and the Santee flows into 
the ocean.—Spartanburg Herald. 


side 


Now course of a 
falls say on the 
school. It runs 
from there if 
Forest, thence 


Texas Association Meets 


Fort Worth, Tex 
cent of the chambray 
is made by 


sixty-five per 
used in Texas 
penitentiary labor im 


of Cc. R. Miller, president of the 
\labama, aceording to a statement 
Texas Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
Cclation, which met in a quarterly 
session at the Chamber of Com- 
merce here 

This statement was made as Mil- 
ler introduced U. S. Senator Ear! 


Mavtield., 
untold 


whom he said had been of 
assistance in the leg 
measures that the Texas 
tion had been interested in, 
State and National meetings. 

The 


risiative 
Associa- 
in both 


Senator addressed the only 
open session of the meeting at a 
luncheon at the Fort Worth Club. 


when the Texas Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association entertained repre- 
sentatives of the Texas Textile As- 
sociation and the Texas Garment! 
Makers’ 


Association. together with 
merchants and jobbers. 
The subject of the address was 


scientific industrial achievements of 
the Southern States, beginning prior 
to the Civil War. 


Sees Big Southern Mill Growth. 
He prophesied that in a_ few 
vears every bale of cotton raised in 


Texas wou'd he made locally into 
fabric of some quality, and the pres- 
ent custom of raw materials being 


shipped out of the 
into cloth and 
ped back for 
would be a thing of the past. 

The fact that 
and operates 26 
ihe other Southern States develop- 
ing the industry for the 
lion of the baled cotton, would make 
the South the leader in this indus- 
iry, he said. He quoted a report on 
the spindle industry of February. 
1927, as Saying that 53% per cent 
of the spindles in the United States 
were in the Southern States, and 
predicted a revolution in this indus+ 
try that would cause at least 10,- 
000,000 spindles to be running in 
Texas within 


State he made 
garments and ship- 


consumption 


Texas 
Cal fon 


now owns 
mills with 


consump- 


10 years. 
Texas Seen Leading South. 
The meeting of the Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association was purely 
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executive, according to C. R. Miller, 
and only members of the associa- 
tion were in attendance at the ses- 
sions held in the morning and after- 
noon with the exception of James 
VcDowell, representative of William 
Iselin & Co., of New York, bankers 
and selling agents. He is directly 
inferested in the Planters and 
Verchants’ Mills, of New Braunfels 

VcDowell expressed hits 
of Texas, in an 


interview in mos! 
emphatic terms of optimism. “Tex 
as.” he said, “will be the home ol 
the textile industry m 10 years. In 
short, it will be the Massachusetts 
of the South. 

“The sort of materials turned cul 
by the majority of the mills” in 
Texas is a disgrace.” h econtinued. 
‘Staple cotton can be grown 
as well as the short staple, 
should and will be in the next 
vears. 

McDowell said the New Braunfels 
mill is the only mill in Texas mak- 
ing fine dress fabrics and that every 
Young employee under 30 
years of age in the mills ts a high 
school graduate. 

\. T. Wicher, of 
of the Interstate 


here 
and 
few 


Dallas, manager 
Traffie Association, 
nddressed the executive bouly (oT) 
freight rates and transportation, bul 
his speech was not made public 


Merchants Guests. 


J. «. Saunders, of the Bonham 
Cotton Mills, pioneer in the cotton 
mill industry of Texas, made the 


response to the talk made by 
nig 

Officers of the association, in ad- 
dition to Mr. Miller, ase: J. Perry 
Burrus, Dallas, vice-president: J.C. 
Phelps, Sherman, second vice 
dent: W. L. Steele, West, 
and Reed Childs, Itasea, 
secretary. 


Von- 


presi- 
secretary: 
assistant 


Members Present. 

Members of the 
ent were: 

W. B. Munson, Jr. of Denison 
Cofton Mills, Denison: J. C. Saunders. 
Bonham Cotton Mills, onham: J. C. 
Phelps, Sherman Mfg. Co., Sherman: 
C. R. Miller, of the MeKinney Cot- 
fon Mills, Miller Cotfon Mills. Waco. 
and the Dallas Textile Mills: Walter 


association pres- 


Hogg, Dallas Cotton Mills: W. I. 
Steele, Waxahachie Cotton Mills: IL. 
Kk. Bridgeman, Worth Fabrice Mills. 
Fort Worth: Sidney J. Files. Itasca 
Cotton Mfg. Co. Itasea: A. L. Smith. 
Hillsboro. Cotton Mills, Hillsboro: 
W. L. Stee'e, Brazos Valley Cotton 
Mills, West: H. K. Stewart. Belton 
Yarn Mills, Belton: T. A. Adams. 
south Texas Cotton Mills. Brenham: 
Rn. S. Porter, Planters & Merchants 
Mills, New Braunfels: KE. A. Dubose. 
San Antonia Cotton Mills. San An- 


lomo: J. 
ton Mulls. 


Saunders. Gonzales Cot- 
(ronzales & (Guadalupe 


Valley Cotton Mills, Chero: Herbert 
Jones, Postex Cotton Mills. Post: J. 
P. Henderson, El Paso Cotton Mills. 
Kl Paso: W. A. Mitehell. Houston 
Textile Mills, Houston: W. I... Steele, 
Mexia Textile Mills. Mevia. 


Costly Factory. 
rGeensboro, N. C.—The amount in- 
volved in construction of the first 
unit of the Southern Webbing Com- 
pany, new manufacturing plant 
north of the city will exceed $40,000 
it is announced. 


SCENTRIEUCAL 


Representatives: 

John S. Gare 
Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Il 

Fred H. White 

Independence Bide 
Charlotte, N. C. 
B. M. Pilhashy 

Merchants Exchange 

Bullding 

San Francisco, 

J. Westaway 
Westaway Bide 
Hamilton, Ont 
275 Craig West, 
Montreal, P. @ 


a 


ECONOMY 
is always based on quality. 


The 


andolle 


Quality and Service 


Textile Alkalies 


are special purpose alkalies and their econ- 
omy is proved by their ability to do unusual 
and superior work. 


Ask your supply 
man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


| 
Da 
jf \' 
~ \ 
\ 
| 
| : For the answer 
A foyour extraction fe 
TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 
TROY, 
The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. | 
| | 
| 


Leather Loom Pickers 


E. H. JACOBS MFG. CO., Danielson, Conn. Established 1869 
Southern Factory Branch, Charlotte, N. C. 


Duck Lug Straps 


The Verdict ids Unanimous 
HPC -WARP DRESSING 


BEAT! 
THE HART PRODUCTS CORP 1440 BWAY. N.Y. 


Ad 


LOOM PICKERSand 
| LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND Mrc. Co. SACO, ME. 
GEO 


t= 


Vaughan’s 
Carding Lessons 


Contains information and tables of useful and prac- 
tical value to the overseer or the man aspiring to 


that position. Amply illustrated. 


Price $1.00 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, 
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Erratic Cotton Hurts Trade 


“For the first time in a month we 
failed to sell our current production 
this week,” savs a large commission 
house. “We do not regard this as 
due to the current level of price. 
but rather to the © unsettlement 
which has spread from the raw cot- 
ton market and which has been in 
evidence there for the last ten days. 
Price movements there have been so 
erratic and confusing, that buyers 
even though friendly to the market, 
have thought it the part of wisdom 
'o defer action until more can be 
learned about the present crop and 
its prospective value. 

“During the early part of the 
week there was quite a pressure on 
the print cloth market from offer- 
ings by second hands. Several im- 
portant interests supplied them- 
Seives freely from these offerings 
which were were below the level at 
which mills cared to operate. Dur- 
ing the last twenty-four hours, how- 
ever, these sources have been pretty 
well taken care of and print cioth 
business seems to be coming back 
‘o first hands again, mills having 
agreed to slight concessions in the 
meantime. There has been some 
shadecloth buying this week and 
quite a large volume of busimess on 
tobacco cloths which are extreme- 
ly well sold up. 

“We have done a verv fair bDusi- 
ness in 30-inch drills but nothing of 
great importance in sheetings. In 
goods the best business was 
in chambravs, romper cloth, and 
stripes. Our offering of denims to 
the to end of the year was complete- 
lv taken up. 

“We feel that stocks are compara- 
tively low with bith jobbers and re- 
tallers and as we know there are 
new stocks of staple goods at the 
mills, but on the contrary, goods are 
well sold up for several weeks to 
come, we look for continued good 
business, waiting only for a steadier 
cotton market. At the present level, 
or even somewhat higher, we do 
not think there will be any trouble 
in taking care of production well 
into 1928. Many of our grey goods 
mills are already sold till December 
or January and there are few that 
are not sold four to six weeks 
ahead. There are only a few lines 
and these not strictly of staple class, 
where conditions of this general 
character do not prevail. We believe 
that we are some distance away 
from a price level that would inter- 
fere with comparison to any great 
extent. 

“As far as we can make oul, very 
much the same situation exists on 
staple prints. The printers report 
» good business with goods wanted 
for quick shipment, and are follow- 
ing a policy of not accumulating any 
stock; In consequence, they have 
maintained the last prices without 
change.” 


colored 4 


Cotton vs. Cloth 


For a full year past there has 
been in evidence in even more acute 
form than usual a purchase prob- 
lem that frequently adds to the dif- 
ficulty and responsibility of cotton 
mill management. There are few 
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industrial activities that do not af 


times encounter the vagaries of 
fluctuating price spread between 
raw and finished materials: but 


when the former is a great staple 
which sometimes seems very mer- 
curial—as in the case of cotton In 
1926-27—that problem is intensified. 
nan than one cotton mill treas- 
urer came to what proved a wise 
conclusion a year ago,—when the 
South was bewailing so much cotl- 
fon selling so low.—that cotton fu- 
tures then spelled opportunity. That 
has particularly been the case in 
New Bedford, a mill community 
which also long since learned the 
other lesson of preference for finer 
products and diversification. 

But in looking into next year sev- 
eral mill treasurers are apprehen- 
sive over their future supply of the 
staple. They have bought almost 
no cotton at recent high levels 
Some ‘even have been advised by 
eotton brokers not to buy. They 
will not contract, therefore, to man- 
ufacture goods where they have nol 
the raw material in sight. In the 
opinion of many, the current high 
price of cotton constitutes the one 
weakness in the cloth mills’ outlook. 

Qne encouraging fact, say several 
New Bedford observers, is that the 
mills are showing a firmer policy 
with regard to goods prices. During 
the advancing raw cotton market 
the mills did not receive as high 
prices as they should. On certain 
constructions it is only recently that 
prices have reached a replacemen! 
basis. Now it is felt that the mills 
have resolved more strongly not to 
sell their goods at a loss, and prices 
after advancing strongly in recen! 
weeks have held rather well during 
the late decline of the raw cotton 
market. On some constructions fu- 
ture prices have just pulled ahead 
of spots for the first time in séveral 
years 

One of the most important facts 
in the city’s situation, as of course 
is generally recognized, is its trend 
away from purely cotton goods to 
products using silk and rayon. New 
Bedford is said to have 60 per cent 
of the fine looms in the country, 
while two units, Nashawena and 
Dartmouth, have more fine looms 
than there are in the entire South. 

More and more the mills have 
been pul on manufacture of goods 
contaiming real and substitute silk 
some units spend as much for their 
silk and rayon as for their cotton, 
and one mill at least has a silk and 
rayon bill twice as large as its cot- 
lon bill. It is estimated that New 
Bedford consumes one-half of the 
rayon used by cotton mills through 
out the country, and for 1927 the 
city will consume, it is estimated. 
hetween and 000) 
pounds out of total United States 
production of around 72.000 
pounds.—Boston, News Bureau. 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 
Bulletin Want Department 
Read in More than 95% of the 


Southern Textile Mills 
Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


| 
HART 
TO 
BEA 
| 
GARLAND 
| 
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THE 
IMPROVED 
EYE 


We also Manufacture 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain 


Company 
Millbury, Mass. 


n NewYork 
stay at the 
ABERDEEN 
HOTEL 


17 West 32nd St., 
near Fifth Ave. 


Close to Penn. 


Station — accessible to 


everything! Every mod- 


| ern hotel convenience and 
service. 
Rooms 
with bath 


| ALWAYS 


available 


JOHN F. DOWNEY, 


Managing Director 
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Tire Fabric Production 
in New England 


Although the South has taken 
away a goodly part of New Englands 
share in the country’s tire fabric 
production, New England continues 
io make more of the hetter and 
higher priced fabries, cord and 
duck. according to the industrial 
survey recently conducted by the 
Domestic Commerce Division of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce, operation with the 
New Eneland Council. 

Less than 40 per cent of the 
south’s product is of this class bul 
97 per cent of New England's fab 
rics 1s made of cord or duck Vas- 
sichusetts in 1923 produced 29 pet 
cent of the country’s duck and 42 
per cent of its cord fabrics leading 
all the States of the Union. This 
Stale put Out 54 per cent of New 
England's value in fabrics of every 
kind 

The followime table felis fhe story 
of the Southward movement of this 
ndustry from 1919 to 19235, In pel 
cent of United States total value of 


fire fabrics 


Cotton growme States 
New England 710. 62 

The concrete results of sustamed 
effort to do away with slack em 
plovinent periods are clearly shown 
in this survey. The list of improve 
ments is headed in every case by 
maintenance plant 
and iin nt. The effeet has been 
that there is lithle or no seasonal 
fluctuation in the reporting piants 
und no supplementary production 1s 
now nHhecessary. 


lmprovements alsa have been 
made in organization and executive 
control. relations wilh Dre 
duction control unitorm cost ac- 
counting and the prevention of ae 
eidents. Such improvements cannot, 
however, overeome the basic 
eullies of the tire fabrics industry 

(ne manufacturer said that “Mas 
sachusetts is out as a manutacture 
of tire fabrics now used tor the nex! 
live years anvwav—imay he 

and it costs too much money to 
day fo ¢hange to other products 
with better prospects. 

Reporting plants average twenty 
three years in age. All those ove) 
iwenty vears old have changed then 
management m the last ten vears, 
the majority in the last three. Rea 
sons for locating and remaining in 
New England are, In order of im 
portance, labor conditions, access 
ble raw matertals msportation 
ana special contracts 
Braneh plants have been established 
here, in New York State and the 
South 

Both Egyptian and American cot- 
lon are used in manutacture and 
some concerns use corded and comb- 
ed yarns, bought partly in England, 
for their fabrics. Half the compa- 
nies have some employees in a prece 
work or other incentive basis. with 
an average of 63 per cent of workers 
thus paid in the reporting portion of 
the imdustrs 


Oniv a small part of the produet 
is sold in New England and most of 
if goes to tire makers in Ohio. Most 
of if is sold direet to the manufac 
Lurer, 


BETTER BOBBINS 


Warp bobbins, either straight or filling 
line. 


QUICKER SERVICE <—— 


Card room bobbins, specified diameter, 
carefully gauged so that you will get wR 
best results. a 


LASTING SATISFACTION 


Filling bobbins of all styles for plain or 
automatic looms with shellac finish or 


enameled, to meet any conditioning of 
the yarn. 


SPOOLS OF EVERY STYLE 
Manufactured of wood or vulcanized 
fibre with reinforcements to meet every 
requirement. 

CONES FOR WINDING 
MACHINERY 


The 


WALTER L. PARKER CO. 9 


Manufacturers and Enamelers 
731 Dutton Street, 
Lowell Massachusetts 


| 

i | 
| 
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Norway tren used exclusively m 
our FLYER PRESSERS ts the 
best obtainable. Many mills will 
use no other Flyer Pressers. 


“GUMPTION” 


is a great word. Coolidge had “gumption” when he used the word 
“choose.” Elinor Glynn had “gumption” in mind when she wrote 

The Southern Textile Mills have always had ‘“gumption,” 
and 

For over thirty years they have employed our “service” in the 
Overhauling and Repairing of their Cotton Mill Machinery. 

It’s the “service” we render that enables us to stand out as 
leaders in this line. 

“Ouality Features Built-in, Not Talked-in” 


Catalog on Request 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, and Repairers of Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY, W. H. HUTCHINS, 
Pres. and Treas. V.-Pres. and Sec. 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


“Leslie, Evans & Company 


39-41 Thomas St. New York 
Selling Agents for Southern Mills 


Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
320 Broadway, New York City 
Sole Selling Agents For 


Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills. Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills. 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 ° 


43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louls San Francisco Chi Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati! Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia St. Louis Dallas 
Atlanta San Francisco 


Amory. Browne 2 Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


55 Leonard Street, New York 
Philadeiphia office: Drexel Building New England office: Middieton, Conn. 


Selling Agents for the following Mills: 


ton Yarns. Combed Peeler, Carded Singles and Ply, Audrey Spinning Co, 
Weldon N. C.. Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., Mills Mill, No. 2, Woodruff, 8. C., 
Wabena Mills. Lexineton, N. C., White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga 
Grey Goods, Print Cloths, Tvills, Sheetings, Pajama Checks, Arcadia Mills, 
artanbure, S. C., Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, 8. C., Hermitage Cotton Mills, 
den, 8. C., Mills Mill, Greenville, 8. C., Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City .N. C. 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


Thursday, October 6, 1927. 


New York. 
kets somewhat 


With the cotton mar- 
steadier. there was 
a revival of buying in cotton goods 
fast week and trade was consider- 
ably larger than during the previous 
week 4 considerable number of 
fonsumers who have been delaying 
their purchases because of the er- 
ratic cotton market were in the 
market for substantial quantities. 
Most mills making print. cloths, 
sheetings and denims and some of 
the other lines continue sold ahead 
from four to six weeks. Trading in 
wash goods, printed goods and 
bleached goods was generally quiet. 
Business in tire fabrics has shown 
improvement and the mills 
are fairly well ahead. Duck 
continued quiet, with prices showing 
considerable trregularity. 


Sore 


sold 


Business in print cloths was con- 
siderably better toward the latter 
part of the week. Contracts were 
placed for October-November de- 
livery. A/ number in the trade de- 
seribed the day as more quiet than 
other davs of the current. week. Be- 
cause of such irregular reports the 
conclusion was that the movement 
of cotton cloths was fair. A few 
constructions came oul at reductions 
but most styles held unchanged in 
price, 

There were sales of 64x60s print 
cloth at 8% spots and 
later. Spots and October-November 
60x48s sold first hand at 7% cents. 
Bids were out on 68x72s at 9% cents 
with mills holding for 10 cents and 
second hands letting go of a few al 
9% cents. A fair quantity of 7.15- 
vard sold at 6% cents and 27-inch 
64x60s at 6% cents with rumors of 
*% cent less having been done. Buy- 
ers tried for 80 squares at 114 cents 
and found 11% cents the general 
holding level. A few 64x56s brought 
844 cents and 8.20-yard 5% cents. 


cents tor 


Trade in sheeting was generally 


small. Buyers took 36-inch 3-yard 
afl 12% gecents with some offered 
early in the day at 12% cents. Sales 
of 36-inch 325-yvard second hand 
were at 11% cents and first hand 
36-inch 3.50- yard 12% cents. A few 
37-inch 4-yard brought 9% cents; 


36-inch 5.50-vard 
eents for W-inch 2.85-yard 
spots 13 cents, and October the 
10-inch 2.50 vard spots 15 
cents; 44x40s 6.15-yard 6% cents: 
46-inch 4.70-yard 9 O-inch 
3.60-yvard 11% cents. 


second hand 7% 


spots; 
Same. 


cents: 


Inquiry for 90x60 carded broad- 
cloth was better than for some time 
past, allhough it was not indicated 
that all of it materialized imto busi- 
ness. Apparently those responsible 
for the inquiry had set their minds 
on aprice at around 10% cents. On 
this basis, some mills reported they 


could have sold a considerable quan- 
tity, but it so happened that cotton 


stiffened and there was even less 
inclination to meet this price, on 
the part of first hands, than they 


had previously displayed. Some re- 
ported that they had obtained part 
of these goods in second hands: al- 
though cotton was off again sharply 
yesterday, the impression at the 
close was that second hand offerings 
of both the 90x60s and 100x60s were 
less plentiful than formerly. Quo- 
lations on 90x60s reported in firs! 
hands were 10% to 11 cents on 100x 


60s 11% to three-quarters. One or 
two centers told of having turned 
down bids of 9% cents on feeler- 


motion 80x60s, asking even money; 
the reports were that some had been 
obtained at the lower price. Mills 
were holding 112x60 carded at 14 
cents, with some sales reported in 
second hands at three-quarters. 

Combed goods generally continued 
limited. Sales of spot 40-inch, 72x 
69, 9.50 yard combed lawn were re. 
ported at 11 cents; 35-inch, 
996x100, 14-16 two-end Cantons were 
reported sold at 24% cents: for some 
spots of 39-inch, 88x140, 540 yard 
combed sateen, 19 cents was paid 

For 30-inch, 88x80, 11.35 
lawn, 9% cents quoted, 
contract. 


Somme 


combed 
and 


Estimates of the weekly business 
in the Fall River print clot hmarket 
vary, with the general belief the 
volume will not exceed 10,000 pieces. 
Without question this period has 
been the quietest in the history of 
the market and the entire week has 
been devoi dof interest. The bulk 
of the light sales was in 36-inch low 
count numbers, and the 
poundage is considered the business 
of hte week. was unusually light. 

Sales of cotton duck have held to 
small size and not many of them 
are reported being placed. No quan- 
lity of second hand offerings has 
come out during the last few days. 
Mills have not changed quotations 
which are considered as nominal. 

Cotton goods 


prices were quoted 
as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 7 

Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 6% 
Print cloths, 27-in.. 64x60s 6% 
Gray g2g'ds, 38%-in., 64x64s_. 

Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 10% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s_. 12% 
Brown sheetings, 3-vard 


Brown sheetings, 4-yd., 56x 


60s 11% 
Brown sheetings. stand. 14% 
Denims 19 
Staple ginghams, 27-in. 10 


Kid finished cambries 


Dress ginzhams ... 
Standard prints 8% 


pected, etc. 


WANTED 


Textile chemist familiar with dyestuffs, having some mill experience: 
apply by letter, giving details as to schooling, experience, salary ex- 


BOX 591, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


G AG WTS) Cotton Goods 
Eo 
| 
{ 
= 
| 
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Philadelphia, Pa—Somewhat het- 20s 
ter condit the yran trade 38s 74 
er conditions in the yran trade 96. }\ 
were apparent near the end of the ts 49 Fnom the Cotton to the Knitter” 
week. Buying interest appeared 
Ss ex 58 
considerably better, although actual 50s 70 
sales were generally limited to small Southern Two-ply Skeins. 
lots wanted for early delivery. The 
markets were steadier, however, 12s 36% 
than during the previous week and + = 
fhe volume of day to day trading 20s 42 Copyrignted. 
as arger me ‘ora ‘te 248 44 
be was larger. There were repo! of 
a few large orders for future deliv- goa. a7 merican arn 
ery, but these were exceptions. 36s 54 ' 
40s 56 


Buyers continued their efforts to 40s ex. 58 ° 
get lower prices and the majority ao a Processing Company 
of their offers were lower than spin- Part Waste inculatine Yarn. 


ners would accept Spinners’ prices i-ply General Office 
were generally firm throughout the s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 


week and the prices published in 33 MOUNT HOLLY - NORTH CAROLINA 


12s ply 34 
this market were regarded by spin- 16s. 2-ply 36 
ners as low. Both spinners and SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 
selling agencies feel that the poten- 30s, 2-ply , 42 : 
tial demand for yarn is large -as (inged Carpet Jo oe & of High Grade Combed and Carded Yarn for the 
consumers have contimually defer- Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-ply Knitting and Weaving Trade. 
red purchasing for a long period. 
Most yarn consumers have covered 499 ss | When you buy our yarns you are assured of getting 
onivy their actual needs for many 16s 40 


42 the same quality at all times. A cardinal FEATURE | 
that they will have to come in for a5 of our QUALITY is the STAPLE, GRADE and 


CHARACTER of cotton used in spinning our yarns, | 
ey are still trving to wait out for 
16s 38 these being as vniform as it is humanly possible 
Tho: in. throughout the season. Our Processing Plant is in | 
values shows signs of having run 30s 46 charge of competent and thoroughly trained men in | 
Southern Single Skeins. this special work. 
sentiment in the cotton market is fis $5 | 
agai ntaking on a bullish aspect, 4" 
while many of the spinners report 12s 37% | 
that the cotton crop outlook in their 14s 38 ‘ 
districts has shown no improvement — * CA | LIN & COM PAN Y 
since the last Government forecast 22s 40 NEW OST HII ELP CHI 
| are quoted by most of the spinners 30s 44 Commission Merchants 
on the ‘basis of 39 to 40 eents for 2 Southern Frame Cones 
qual- 46. Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 
ity, which ts said by dealers to rep- 12s 37% 
resent only slightly more than re- 910-11 Comercial THERN OFFICE: CHARLOTT 
placement cost with cotton priced 20s 40 
as al present. 
had another exceptionally dull aoe a 
; month, following the quiet period = 45 BER: OLMAN OMP 
of July and August. Ordinarily, out Se th Combed Peel wh : 
tm General Offices and Plant 
quired for, orders ought to mate- _ + 
rialize for 600.000 to 700.000 pounds, 30s 1 Rockford, I11.,U.S.A. Knotters 
but the experience of local combed 36s 66 4 
0 
yarn men has been that only about 50s Warp lying Machines 
one-third of the inquiry can be con- %s 8h Greenville, S.C. W : : 
verted into orders. Sellers are con- Hh 05 arp Drawing Machines 
vinced that the potential demand is Southern Combed Peeler Cones. Al t in t S ool 
| large, but when it may develop into = ye Uu 0 a IC p ers 
business is said to he anvbody's 14s , 46 A h S d Wi 
guess. Higher cotton is looked for, 206 48 
| but stabilization for a time at some 22s 49 
definite level is claimed to be what 
is most needed to benefit the yarn 28s 55 
th industry. & 
Wh 
Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps. — ne at Do You Expect? 
Ks S41 + 
| 10s When you order travelers you have a right to expect 
12s 3614 60s R5 the exact size and stvie ordered, a traveler that fits the 
l6s . 39 70s 95 ring perfectly and runs smoothly; you expect long life and smooth spinning 
. You get all theses tnings from every Vietor Rine Traveler. if you don't 
believe it, ask some old timer We'll gladly supply the names of users or 
COTTON BUYING SERVICE furnish you, samples. Just send a postal card stating your requirements. 
William & York Wilson, Inc. Webster & Wilson, Inc. VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
Rock Hill, S. C. Greenville, S. C. 20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. L. 
Cotton Brokers Representing Reliable Shippers Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 
{ ae -. — ee eae in the West to find the cotton which mills Room 615, Third Nat. Bank Bldg., Gastonia. N. C. 


\ | 
| 
| 
| 
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Want Department y y 0. 
Textile Chemicals 
r for Best Weaving 
Wanted Missing Seyco Products 
40 1] My wile and daughter have been 
verseer WeavVilg 40 OOTIS missing since Sept. 10th and will 
on sheetings and drills. Prefer appreciate any ifismes ak teat. The result of twenty years’ 
some good, reliable, energetic ing to their whereabouts. Both “ey 
second trand: one that is willing are slender and have bobbed hair. study and practice in treat- 
to stay on the job and under- Work as frame hands. Address 
stands Draper looms, and check- P. B. Bice, care Mrs. W. C. Allen. ment of Sizing and finish- 
ing up the cloth and making out Davidson. N. ¢ 
his own payrolls. Don't apply 
unless you know you can run the — problems. 
job. Must be a good manager of WELL ‘Whi pura DEEP 
help. Job pavs SO per day, with 
thin: Main Office and Plant, 564 Glenn St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
attr wit} water nd sewerage had 32 years experience solving water 
With Age. problems satisfactorily for textile 
Send all applications with refer- mills. 
ences to ©. P. M., care Southern SYDNOR PUMP & WELL Co., Ine. 
Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C Richmond, Va. ‘ 
| 


SALES COMPANY 
CARDED~ COMBED~-MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 


LET US CARRY YOUR STOCK 


No Loss of Production on 
BELTING---PICKERS-—-STRAPPING 
All made exactly to your order. 
We will show you how to save money on all your old Belting. 
Consult us before buying new. 
Dealers in 
SHEEP and CALF-SKINS 


ROLLER CLOTH—BELT AND ROLLER CEMENT MANUFACTURE 
AROLINA 


COMBER and DRAWING-VARNISH 
Carolina Agents for 
American Bobbin Co. 


GREENVILLE BELTING COMPANY 
Phone 2218 Greenville, S. C. Ss Ring Traveler Specialists i 


Let Us Quote on Sheep Skin Cots 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. ‘es 
159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
CER, Presi 
Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, WM. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative . oe 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard P. O. Box 792 GREENVILLE, S. C. m 
Heddles 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- ' 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. ) 


WANTED 
UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 
Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


Southern Offices 
RESULTS Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta,Ga. 4 
Frederick Jackson Jesse W. Stribling ie 
I. E. Wynne 
Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion Factory Office, Providence, R. I. f 


_a 
t 
KNITTING-WEAVING~ CONVERTING TRADE 
| 


